













Round the clock., .for grand occa¬ 
sions or leisure hours... for waking 
or sleeping . . . there's something 
beautiful for you in bri-nylon. 
Exquisite lingerie and hosiery. . . 
light, lovely girdles and bras ... 
elegant day and evening dresses 
... and the whole, wide, wonderful 
world of sportswear. Designers 
love to work in bri-nylon ... the 
colours are so exciting, the variety 
so intriguing. And women love to 
wear their creations for their 
superb quality and easy care fea¬ 
tures. 

The BRI is your protection. For 

top value and tested quality ask 
for bri-nylon by name. 


There’s so much 


for you to enjoy 
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EDITORIAL 


NEW ZEALAND 


Needed In November 

The eleventh hour—a time of preparation, of climax, new fields ahead 
and of happy anticipation—this is November. 

Another year has almost slipped away, ever and ever more quickly for 
the not so young; seeming to have gone on for ever to the very young. 

The next few weeks will be wearing running shoes for busy mothers of 
young broods. 

Preparations will soon be in full-swing for end-of-the-year school func¬ 
tions, with Sunday-best dresses and maybe theatrical costumes to be dreamed 
up and made ready for exciting events ahead. 

There’s tension in the air too and midnight oil being burned as young 
folk engage in last-minute examination cramming. 

The end of November sees examinations behind for many at University, 
for weal or woe, and the future and new horizons beckon. 

There’s a lightening of hearts as holidays and "getting away from it all” 
draw nearer for most New Zealanders. 

The role of mothers in all this? 

They may grumble and moan about too much to do and too little time 
to do it in, and mutter about life being a hectic nightmare, but is a sure bet 
they wouldn’t really change places for all the gold at the foot of every rainbow. 

For they are the hub of the family about whom revolves home life; with¬ 
out whom it would fall apart. 

And their’s is the joy of being needed. 


“New Zealand WOMAN”—Regular Features to follow 

"Cook With Kerr” (colour recipe); "hm Allan Speaks” (columnist); 
“Karen’s Corner” (younger readers); “Let’s Do Some Gardening" (Cecily 
Wylie); Knitting for All (7 original patterns); Horoscope; Crossword (5 £1/1 j- 
cash prizes); Topics for Teens. 


Special Features in DECEMBER 

Christinas Cooking; N.Z. Holiday Places; Holiday ') ravelling and Prepar¬ 
ation; "The Elegant Lady, Darling of Fashion”; Hair and Beauty Care for 
Holidays; "A Blind Boy’s Christmas"; Swedish Style Lampshade to Make; 
Pony Trek Holiday; ‘‘Pull Strings” Bikini to Make; “Make the Most of 
Outdoor Living". 

/hi 


STOP PRESS 

The winners in the “Big Stitch Limerick Competition” tor Septem¬ 
ber are: 

Mrs N. Jones, Oneriri, RD 2 Kaiwaka, Northland 

Mrs R. Ottaway, 31 Staveley Avenue, Mt Roskili, Auckland 

Mrs J. M. Hewins, 54 Gloucester Street, Christchurch 

These, plus those previously announced as monthly winners, will 
be the finalists for the fabulous big prizes. 

The final prizewinners wilt appear in the December issue of “New 
Zealand Woman”. 
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Mrs John Roe, wife of the Minister of Housing, 
at her flat in Wellington. 
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Vivien Shelton gives a glimpse of what its like to be 

A Cabinet Minister’s Wife 


One of the rore occasions when Mr* Rae has time 
to spend with her grandchildren. Here, she }s 
with her daughter^ eldest son, Andrew Church. 


To create a home away from home. 
This was the task set herself by Mrs 
John Rae, wife of the Minister of 
Housing, when her husband became a 
Cabinet Minister and they moved to 
Wellington from Auckland. 

At first it sounded wonderful-—to start 
a home from scratch with everything 
new, furniture, furnishings, linen, china 
. . . But when you don't have all the 
little personal things that you've collected 
over the years, it's hard to prevent your 
temporary home from looking like a 
hotel or a too-good-to-be-true furniture 
shop. 

This then was the problem facing Mrs 
Rae, She didn't want to strip her Auck¬ 
land home of all her personal treasures. 



She likes to be able to go back for a 
weekend or a week and to pick up the 
threads of her old life without too much 
upheaval. But at the same time she 
wanted to make a homely atmosphere in 
Wellington for her husband and teenage 
daughter Frances, 

And she did it. How she achieved 
her aim is immediately apparent to any¬ 
one who visits the Rae's fiat which is 
three minutes uphill walk from Parlia¬ 
ment Buildings. Flowers, ferns, leaves, 
pot plants and driftwood are arranged 
on every available shelf. ledge and tabic 
top, even overflowing on to the floor. 
They give a wonderful effect of fresh 
greenery and cosiness at the same time. 
The result is so effective that you don't 
notice the shortage of ornaments such 
as most homes accumulate. 

Flower arranging is an art which Mrs 
Rae has taken up only in the last year 
or two. From the arrangements in her 
flat, it's obvious she has considerable 
ability. She goes to weekly classes learn¬ 
ing how to create arrangements for a 
different-shaped container each time: 
tall cylinder, bowl, flat plate, and so 
forth. 

The Rae's flat is decorated in tra¬ 
ditional style with an oval mahogany 
dining table and a useful scelional sofa 
which is particularly useful for enter¬ 
taining, since it can seat three people in 
a group or separately. 

People who visit Mrs Rae nearly al¬ 
ways come away with memories of her 
skilled cooking. Her lea parties arc 
well-known for the variety and quality 
of her baking. This enthusiasm is shared 
by Frances, who's busy with homework 
from commercial college and practising 
for a high music examination, but who 
often finds lime to cook the family 
something special, 

Mrs Rae feels that her outlook has 
widened enormously since she became 
the wife of a Cabinet Minister. She en¬ 
joys opportunities to meet people from 
overseas—specially the wives of the 
Asian ambassadors because their life 
is so different from ours. The Japanese 
lea ceremony is just one of the fascinat¬ 
ing things she's learnt about in 
Wellington, 

The highlight of the last three years 
for all Cabinet Ministers' wives was the 
Royal Visit. Mr and Mrs Rae will 
never forget the sunset ceremony at Wai- 
tarigi when the signing of the treaty was 
re-enacted in the same settings of hills 
and trees as it took place more than 100 
years ago. Nor will memories of lunch 
aboard the royal yacht Britannia fade 
quickly. Every detail of the staterooms, 
the table setting, the lunch menu, the 
conversation, is engraved on Mrs Rae's 
mind. She talked to the Queen for more 
than five minutes about the royal child¬ 
ren—a once-in-a-lifetimc occasion, 
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A full social diary is both a duty and a pleasure 
for a cabinet minister's wife. In the background 
is one of Mrs Roe's own flower arrangements. 


Travel, entertaining, meeting famous 
people ... it all sounds ideal. But Mrs 
Rae finds that life as a Cabinet Minis¬ 
ters wife does have some disadvantages. 
She misses her lifelong friends in Auck¬ 
land, where she's lived in the same dis¬ 
trict for thirty years. When she does get 
home it's rarely for more than a couple 
of days and more often than not these 
are crammed with official events. 

Mrs Rae also regrets that she can't 
find time to see her grandchildren as 
much as she would like. She has three 



pre-school grandsons—two in Auckland 
and one in Invercargill. The Auckland 
family (her daughter is Mrs Jocelyn 
Church) she sees only about one day a 
month. Her son Malcolm's little boy is 
in Invercargill, and she's lucky to see 
him once in six months. This is par¬ 
ticularly sad because Mrs Rae obviously 
loves children and they in turn respond 
to her. 

What other problems are there for 
women in the public spotlight? Fashion 
is one of them. Mrs Rae always looks 
smart but she's no slave to fashion. 
Blue or black are the colours she feels 
suit her best, and she rings the changes 
with different accessories. The opening 
of Parliament is always a high point in 
the fashion calendar for politician's 
wives, and Mrs Rae looked striking in 
a black dress and dramatic black ostrich- 
feather hat. 

One of Ihe most arduous parts of 
Cabinet life is the travelling involved. 
It s fun to visit another city once in a 
while—but to do it twice a month or 
more and to have to open up one home 
and close another each time is much less 
amusing'—specially in winter, 

Mrs Rae makes no complaints about 
this routine, but here's what happened 
to her one weekend last month. She left 
Wellington early on Friday morning 
hoping to spend the day with her grand¬ 
children. When the plane neared Auck¬ 
land the airport had been closed, so it 


Flower arranging is an art Mrs Rae has taken up 
only recently. 


When entertaining r Mrs Rae does all her own 
cooking and Is particularly well known for her 
skill at baking. 


circled the city for 40 minutes before 
returning to Palmerston North (there 
wasn't enough fuel to reach Wellington). 
At Palmerston Mrs Rac waited around 
for an hour with the other passengers 
before boarding another plane back to 
Wellington where she arrived in the late 
afternoon—just in time to join her hus¬ 
band who'd booked her a berth on the 
Limited Express the same night. 

In Auckland the next day there could 
be no resting. It was the once-monthly 
weekend when Mr Rae meets his con¬ 
stituents, and she spent the day helping 
him by answering the phone and the 
front door to a stream of callers. 

In spite of such drawbacks, Mrs Rae 
enjoys the life of being wife to a mem¬ 
ber of the New r Zealand Cabinet. She 
listens to the broadcasts from Parliament 
whenever she can, and anyone talking to 
her can't fail to be aware of ihe keen 
interest she takes in politics and her 
understanding of many of the more- 
complicated issues. But at the same time 
she feels that it's never her place to 
comment on any political matter—in fact 
she believes it's her duty not to get 
involved, 

Mrs Rac is dignified and charming at 
official functions, friendly and tactful at 
social ones. But her heart is in her 
home and her favourite role is as home¬ 
maker. She is obviously a very good 
one, 

END 
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By Olga Juriss 
(Wellington) 


Designs of the Future 


44 It's 1 way out* ” says the designer; but here is how he sees 
fashion developing—along space age lines. An accom¬ 
plished artist William McEvoy sketched this specially for 
f4 N.Z . Woman”. 


If co lice Ling gold medal awards for 
fashion is any criterion then 24-ycar-old 
William McEvoy, of Wellington, is 
surely premier in New Zealand in this 
field on the male side. 

The tall, rangy designer who 
won Lhe first Wills Award com¬ 
petition for fashion design 
lately held in Wellington has a 
swashbuckling approach to 
fashion as if he were a Sir 
Walter Raleigh with pencil and 
scissors, in place of an armada. 

There's nothing 
dim about the future 
of fashion where the 
boldly - imaginative 
Mr McEvoy is con¬ 
cerned. Like his 
winning evening 
gown and dramatic 
matching coat 
which gained 
him the “Gold- 
en Rose” in the 
evening wear 
section of the 
competition 
he secs 
women 
of the 
future 
dressed in 

harmony with the space age. “It will 
come,” he says with conviction. 

“Firebird” his glamorous winning 
entry he based on curves and angles 
which he predicts will be used to lave 
fashion of the future with a geometric 
overlay. Thus he sees high fashion 
clothes with the sort of odd angles one 
associates with space age projects. 

A rapid sketch showed what was 
meant. Mr McEvoy produced a draw¬ 
ing which showed cut-outs like those 
pitting the moon's surface which he 
translated in the sketch to become part 
of the dress. 

Another sketch and more ideas on 
the same lines indicated that he believes 
other extreme ideas will include perhaps 
only one sleeve to a fashion garment and 
it heavily embellished. 

Even a return to longer skirts is not 
impossible; a trend he would not 
welcome. 

Dress designing ts not some flight or 
fancy for the young man. He has his 
feet firmly on the ground and has had 
a solid training in this field. It began 
with a three-year apprenticeship served 
with a Wellington firm of clothing 
manufacturers. 

Following this came a post as associ¬ 
ate designer with perhaps New Zealand's 


largest manufacturer of women’s gar¬ 
ments of all types where Mr McEvoy 
was for five years. For a spell he de¬ 
signed clothes for that often forgotten 
section of New Zealand womanhood, 
the larger figure type. Now he has a 
salon of his own. 

In 1962 he received the supreme 
award in the formal gown section of 
the New Zealand Wool Board’s com¬ 
petitions as well as a gold medal for a 
day wear dress and another for a cock¬ 
tail dress. He picked up a couple of 
merit awards in the same competition to 
become the biggest single prize winner. 

Fie believes men are the best designers. 
This is so because they are unbiased. A 
woman designer will dress another 
woman just a little less glamorously 
than she really does as if not to compete 
with the designer herself who perhaps 
sees herself wearing “the” perfect dress 
in each case. 

Even the great Coco Chanel, promin¬ 
ent among women designers is still 
strongly masculine in her approach lo 
fashion, as Mr McEvoy sees it. 

As a true New Zealander he likes us¬ 
ing wool and finds it a perfect fabric. 
“Firebird” is in bright fuchsia pink 
wool angora. The dress in shift line front 
and intricate three tier back, the whole 
cut in one piece. Lilac silk lines the 
narrow floor length matching coat with 
its high, high collar. 

Like all true perfectionists Mr 
McEvoy had the odd-angle big covered 
button fastening the coat hand carved, 
since he could not get w ? hat was wanted 
otherwise. 

Gold kid for a cocktail shift teamed 
with a gold French lace and satin jacket 
won an honourable mention for this 
designer in the Wills Award as did his 
country life three-piece knickerbocker 
suit. A black, jet-embroidered evening 
gown with plunging slit front was an¬ 
other breath-catcher from his entries. 

His designs showed tremendous im¬ 
agination, were up to the minute and 
promised a brilliant future, said the 
award judge, Miss Anne Soutter, of 
Melbourne's Myer Emporium. She 
hoped New Zealand would make good 
use of his talents. 

And what does he think about New 
Zealand fashions and what New Zealand 
women wear? The New Zealand woman 
does know what suits her and does not 
see herself as the helpless type in the 
trailing chiffons and voiles. Women are 
becoming more and more independent 
in outlook. Fashion of the future is 
going to capture that outlook with a 


— 
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All curves and tingles—the winning evening gown 
and matching Coat In fine wool angora is in a 
vibrant fuchsia and is aptly named. “Firebird 11 . 


William McEvoy puts the finishing touches to one 
of hit creations. 


matching independence such as the space 
age designs he predicts- 

For the larger figure often found 
among older women he has what seems 
sound advice. Be well groomed with 
make up. hair style and accessories, 
things perhaps not always regarded as 
essential. Then go for a fashion gar« 
ment which is not stuck to pin tucks, 
drapes and crepe. 

Once older women have got their fam¬ 
ilies off their hands they will usually re¬ 
capture an interest in fashion which has 
been dormant for many years. A good 
60 per cent of a salon's clientele can be 
women in this age category looking for 
that special something in a dress. 

The immediate future is a busy one 
for Mr McEvoy. He is working on a 
collection for a designer's presentation 
for a charity which the Models' Associ¬ 
ation is staging at a Wellington hotel. 

With a foremost Wellington woman 
designer, Mrs J, Todd, who incidentally 
won a “Golden Rose'" in the davwear 
section of the Wills Award, he is col¬ 
laborating to present a shipboard show¬ 
ing of fashions which he says will be 


televised. High fashion play and casual 
clothes like the patio skirt and slacks 
will be his side. Mrs Todd will con¬ 
centrate on late day wear and other 
formal clothes. 

As a strikingly different note he plans 
use of traditional Maori motifs as a 
theme for his clothes, A peep at what 
is intended showed a rafter design screen 
printed in terracotta on white linen. 
This will be seen in a three piece en¬ 
semble of top, skirt and slacks. 

Asked if he is in danger of running 
out of ideas with such hectic demands 
on his designing, Mr McEvoy says, “I 
have so many ideas I have written them 
down, I don't think I could ever run 
out.” 

Little did he think when he was win¬ 
ning all the art prizes at school that one 
day his talent in that direction was going 
lo be used to help push fashion in 
New Zealand to a place where in time 
this country may be as noted for its 
clothes as its wool and dairy products. 

END 


Again looking la the future young William 
McEvoy uses father, lace and satin assertively. 
The cocktail dress Is in gold Feather, jacket and 
helmet cap in gold satin and rich Face. 

—Modelling by Josephine Brodie. 

Picture by B. Sleben. 













Prettying up the 


Kitchen 

By Vivien Shelton (Wellington) 


Along the foot of these pages we present four “International” 
kitchens that can be seen at New York’s ForlcTs Fair on the 
General Motors stand. Although they feature such luxury items as 
a 19-eubic foot Frigidaire refrigerator and a 40 inch Frigidaire 
range, plus extras like dishwashers, waste disposers and air con¬ 
ditioners, these photographs give a good idea of what can be done 
to make a kitchen attractive as well as convenient. 


Kitchens are becoming more decor¬ 
ative, more dressed up. Gone is the cold 
clinical look with everything shut away 
in cupboards with identical exteriors, 
(clean and efficient though those kitchens 
were). 

Now, architects and interior decorators 
are beginning to realise what housewives 
have known all along, that the kitchen is 
the most “lived-in” room in the house. 
And for this reason it deserves just as 
much attention as living-rooms and bed¬ 
rooms, The result is that the newest 
kitchens are more attractive as w'ell as 
more convenient. 

Because the best of modern kitchen 
equipment is sleek-lined and clean, what 
you add for decoration can be elaborate 
without being vulgar or offensive. Also, 
obviously there are no period restrictions 
involved. This is why when you set out 
to decorate the kitchen, you can have a 
free hand—and more fun—without fear¬ 
ing failure than any room in the house. 


THE EARLY AMERICAN KITCHEN 
This shews what could be done in a house with a 
colonial theme. The rustic detor features brich 
walls and floor, rough hewn wooden beams,, and 
aged board paneling, The copper-coloured appli¬ 
ances, although of ultra modern design fit grace¬ 
fully into the colonial setting with such accessories 
as old capper kettles, wooden ladles and an 
antique wood-burning stove. 


Starl prettying up your kitchen by 
bringing out your finest china, your most 
attractive glassware, your best looking 
casseroles, and arrange them on open 
shelves. If your kitchen is all closed-in 
cupboards, get your husband to put 
some shelves up. 

New home builders will find they're 
much cheaper than cupboards too. Save 
precious pounds for costly appliances. 

When you've done all you can with 
shelves turn to the avails. Hardware 
stores arc full of clever gadgets for 
hanging-up things—kitchen tools, ladles, 
fish slices, knives, measuring spoons—all 
so attractive these days, they're decor¬ 
ation in themselves. 

Pots and pans too, especially if you’ve 
copper-bottomed or colourful enamel 
ones. 

Canisters, biscuit tins and other con¬ 
tainers offer still another opportunity for 
decorative elfect. Look for plastic in a 
bright colour to give point to your col¬ 
our scheme or a row r of different- 
coloured canisters to brighten up a cold 
kitchen. Gaily painted ceramic jars and 
rustic-looking pottery containers are be¬ 
coming popular for kitchens* 

One lucky girl I know has rows of 
handsome glass apothecary jars—a gift 
from a chemist friend. They're hard to 


find these days hut well worth the effort 
of ferreting out. 

Nor need one confine oneself to a con¬ 
tainer designed for the purpose. 1 have 
seen, for example, an over-sized sea shell 
equipped with a wooden ladle, filled 
with dish-washing detergent and placed 
next to the sink. 

Budget Decorating Ideas 

Teatowcls are getting more colourful, 
more ingenious each year. Flowers, 
maps, country scenes, characters from 
Shakespeare, animals, even cartoons 
are just a fcw r from a huge selection of 
patterns. 

These days you’ll find them every¬ 
where except drying the dishes. Flower 
prints make luxury-looking tray cloths, 
figured ones are fun as cushion covers 
for a teenager's bedroom and any of 
them look terrific hanging on the kitchen 
walls. 

Sew loops on the two top corners and 
fix them to hooks on the wall, or turn 
under the top, put a bamboo st ick 
through, attach a piece of string and 
hang from a central hook. If you have 
a pegboard wall so much the better* 

Other clever wall decorations for kit¬ 
chens include calendars. What happened 
to those views of Beautiful BriEain and 
Exotic Hong Kong you received last 
Christmas? They looked out of place in 
your living-room but w r ere too gorgeous 
to throw away. Bring them out to en- 


THE EAR EAST KITCHEN 
Deigned; around an elaborate arabesque motif 
with gri lie-work walls and a tapestry pattern en¬ 
closing a pink 14-cubic foot refrigerator-freezer, A 
Taj-MahaJ like canopy covers the cluster of pink 
appliances including a mobile dishwasher, food 
waste disposer and 3CMnch range. In the adjacent 
laundry island, covered by a smaller curving 
canopy, the homemaker may wash, rinse, dry— 
even dye—-clothes in the automatic washer and 
dryer. 
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liven your kitchen. Hang them in a 
group for maximum effect—one from 
each country. You* 11 enjoy looking at 
those faraway places when the dishes arc 
piling up high. 

If you haven't any calendars, then 
travel brochures (a visit to any travel 
agent or shipping company will provide 
you with an armful of these), old theatre 
programmes, restaurant menus, or colour¬ 
ful pages tom from magazines can be 
arranged to give your kitchen a delight¬ 
fully individual look, 

Co Cay with Cafe Curtains 

The kitchen is the ideal place for these 
informal, American style curtains—and 
they can be made so inexpensively too. 
Choose gingham, denim or any low-cost 
cotton fabric—then give them a fresh 
touch with an original trim of rick rack, 
bias tape or ball fringe—designed by 
you, 

Suggest ions i—Plain colour with con¬ 
trasting bias tape bows between the 
scallops. 

Candy stripe with ball fringe 3 inches 
from bottom, (Sew it over the hem line). 
Solid colour with 6 inch deep colour- 
co-ordinated print band along the bot¬ 
tom. (Find the print fabric at a rem¬ 
nant sale), - 

Plain colour with vertical stripe of con¬ 
trasting bias tape between each scallop 
of the cafe curtain. 

Vivid colour curtain with six rows of 
alternate white rick rack and bias tape 
in a paler shade of the main colour 
along the bottom. 

Polka dot fabric with 6 inch gathered 
flounce (make it twice as full as the 
curtain) along the bottom. 

Applique a row of sunflowers in pots 
(or any other simple shape) along the 
bottom of your curtain. 

Before you sew 

First put up the rods. Then measure 
for your curtains. They should be at 
least twice the width of the window. 
Allow inches for top, tab turn-over 
and hem, 

THE MEDITERRANEAN KITCHEN 
Straight lines ore practically non-existent. Sweeping 
carves In the Deer plan,, a 180-degree snack bar 
and a circular-tiered revolving 11 lazy Susan” work 
table virtually exude cool comfort, high styling 
and homemaker convenience. Turquoise appliances 
blend beautifully with graceful curvature of this 
kitchen. 


A kitchen wall with open shelves put to good 
decorative use. On the shelves: fruit laden back- 
ends of coloured alabaster hold cook books, an 
oversized carved pear which normally served as 
a door stop, a ceramic bird fixture on the wall to 
hold keys and canisters of china. Note also the 
decorative copper moulds. 

Swinging colour in the kitchen 

This is the one room in the house 
where you want to be kept awake, so 
plan a colour scheme with some vibrant 
tones. Get away from wishy-washy 
shades. Deep colours can do exciting 
things for your kitchen—and there's 
always plenty of white in your refriger¬ 
ator, range and other appliances to cool 
down hot colours. 

For a sunny kitchen choose cool, fresh 
colours, all the yellows, clear blues, pale 
greys and leafy greens. 

For a small kitchen try the stronger 
colours—browns, terracotta red, deep ivy 
green. 


Flooring. Remember mottled or pat¬ 
terned floor coverings show the dirt less 
than solid colours. Particularly import¬ 
ant if you've a lot of traffic in from the 
garden. 

Start thinking about kitchen decorating 
on these lines and a dozen possibilities 
will spring to your mind. The madder, 
the jazzier, the more fun you'll have 
doing it ♦ . . and you’ll make your kit¬ 
chen the most cheerful room in the 
house. 

END 


THE ORIENTAL KITCHEN 
White appliances complement the authentic styling 
touches of teak wood paneling and Japanese type 
leaded gloss lanterns suspended from a bamboo 
umbrella ceiling. Imitating traditional Oriental 
custom the tilt-door design of the freezer practically 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE TODDLERS 

By Ruth Martin 


Once toddlers start walking, mothers 
spend their time running after them! 
Here, Ruth Martin, who has experienced 
it all, gives a few suggestions on how 
you can cut down the wear and tear of 
trying to keep the little ones out of mis¬ 
chief and harm’s way. 

Let's not fool ourselves! Toddlers are 
delightful, angelic little creatures—when 
they belong to somebody else! To a 
mother this stage is just about the most 
exhausting one in his development. 

He's always on the go ... his fingers 
are into everything . , . he's always up 
to mischief. In fact, the only time a 
mother has any real peace of mind, and 
can even begin to think about allowing 


herself to relax for a while, is when he's 
safely tucked up in bed and sound 
asleep. 

Even then there is no guarantee that 
the old “wanta-drinka-water 7 routine 
won’t start or, because he's at the in¬ 
quisitive stage, that he won't trot down¬ 
stairs in the middle of his parents' fav¬ 
ourite TV programme because he's 'had 
a nasty dream' or ‘can't go to sleep'— 
when what he really means is nothing 
more than that be wants to see what is 
going on. 

Now how can mother cope and keep 
her sanity? In the first place, her child 
must be within eye-and-ear shot every 
single minute of the day. That means 



taking him and his playpen or high- 
chair into whatever room you are work¬ 
ing in. 

It also means that if you have to 
phone the neighbours to locate the child¬ 
ren, particularly those under school age, 
there is something drastically wrong 
with your supervision, I know of one 
family where the harassed mother spends 
sometimes a whole hour of her busy 
day looking for her children when all 
she needs to do is to train them proper¬ 
ly, or provide the means whereby they 
cannot leave the property alone. 

FIRE-GUARDS—A MUST 

Even so, you cannot keep him cooped 
up indefinitely like a small animal in 
a cage, so, in addition, the home itself 
must be made as safe as possible. 

Needless to say, fire-guards are a must 
—in fact, it is a punishable offence to 
leave a young child alone in a room 
with an unprotected fire—but some fire¬ 
guards in themselves are dangerous. 

Yours must be small meshed, really 
deep, cover the fire completely and he 
fixed to the wall. A shallow fire-guard 
can become red-ho t, and bum tiny, 
exploring fingers. 

Don’t forget that fire holds a fascina¬ 
tion for young children. Junior knows 
he has only to throw pieces of paper in¬ 
to those glowing coals and they will 
slowly turn black, curl up at the edges 
in a most fascinating way and then float 
up the chimney. He knows, because he's 
watched Daddy do it and it's wonderful. 

It's much the same with matches. 
Grown-ups rub those little sticks on the 
side of the box and they come alight 
. . - just like magic. 

These things are understandably irre¬ 
sistible and your child must be pro¬ 
tected from these dangers. 

Then there are electric sockets. Un¬ 
less you're careful, he may well explore 
them with his fingers—with disastrous 
results. Warning him of this danger is 
not enough, in fact, it might even act as 
a challenge. If you don't have the new 
“shuttered" fillings either keep alt points 
covered with a special shield or else 
stick adhesive tape over them and renew 
it frequently. 

OK, so you've a whole afternoon's 
ironing In front of you, that means 
Junior can be out of his playpen and 
craw] all over the place because you are 
there to see he comes to no harm. 

Rut what happens if the doorbell 
goes or the telephone rings? You switch 
off the iron before answering it, so that 
Junior can come to no harm—-or so you 
imagine. The next thing you know is a 
yell. Junior has tugged on the flex, and 
the hot iron has not only burned but 
concussed him? 

So, if you must leave the room during 
an ironing session, lake the child, or the 
iron, with you. 

Talking about electricity, do beware 
of trailing flexes. Also, never leave a 
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lamp without a bulb in the 
socket. You can't always tell 
whether the current is switched 
on or oft, and you don’t want 
your child to find out the hard 
way. 

Make up your mind good 
and early, that the days are 
temporarily past when you can 
enjoy a leisurely snack round 
the fire from a tray. 

You've only to turn your 
head for a minute and the odds 
are that the whole lot will end 
up on the floor—unless Junior 
is tied firmly into his own 
chair! 

Even tables can be dangerous, 
unless you refuse to use lable- 
clolhcs or, at any rate, use those 
that just cover the tabletop and 
don't hang down at all. One 
tug and the whole lot may 
come crashing down. This can 
be a very real danger when 
there's a pot of hot tea on the 
table. 

Be on the safe side, and keep 
hot dishes right in the middle 
of the table. 

HIS ‘PRETENDING 5 PHASE 

When my own son was tiny, 
he went through a phase when 
he pretended to be a cat. It 
was exhausting—because it 
meant he was on all fours all 
day and refused to eat unless 
his food was put on the floor. 

Needless to say, we both lost 
quite a lot of weight that week. 
Yes, it only lasted a week, for 
the last straw came when he 
tried to come downstairs on all 
fours, head-first, and arrived at 
the bottom sooner than ex¬ 
pected. 

A gate at the top of stairs— 
better still, at the bottom, too— 
is another sanity and neck- 
saver! 

There are ways a mother can 
save herself from becoming de¬ 
mented. Use washable, emul¬ 
sion paint all over the house 
and cover unwashable wall¬ 
paper with an invisible coating 
that can be wiped down; this 
is the only answer to those in¬ 
evitable sticky finger marks that 
seem to appear everywhere. 

As fond grandmothers and 
doting relatives seem to have a 
habit of calling at the worst 
possible moment—when the 
state of the house, and your 
child, seem to bear out the sus¬ 
picion that you aren't really a 
particularly efficient mother or 
housewife—it's a good idea to 
keep an all covering, cheap play 
overall over Junior’s clothes. 

Easily washable ones that 
protect his clothes and can be 
whipped olf in a jiffy when 
these unexpected visitors arrive, 
are on sale—and they look very 
attractive too. 

Pi ease turn to page 48 
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Hear the 
cheers 
when it’s 
one of 
these! 



This Christmas choose gifts that last the whole year through . . , and for 
many years to come,., Blue Seal Electrical Appliances... each one a leader 
in its field both for fine design and reliable performance. 

You’re sure of winning applause when you give Blue Seal, At your favourite 
Electrical Dealers, 




ELECTRICAL 

APPLIANCES 

Manufactured by 
Turnbull & Jones Ltd. 


3042 
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By Moira Smith (Wellington) 


New Swim Suits 


If the idea of a couple of straps doing 
duty as the top of your bathing suit 
strikes with a dull thud* don’t think all 
is lost in the Fashion Stakes, Plenty of 
other people feel the same, including 
most of the sportswear buyers, as is 
witnessed by the gorgeous array of very 
becoming and often very modest swim 
suits and beach outfits available all over 
the country at this minute. 

The serious swimmer continues to 
wear the classic one-piece swim suit de¬ 
signed for freedom of movement and 
comfort in the water. She is almost in¬ 
variably a girl without the figure prob¬ 
lems that beset many of the rest of us. 
Her dedication to sport precludes such 
misfortunes as a flabby tummy muscle 
or an extra inch or two at waist or 
thighs. (She might feet her well- 
developed arms and shoulders could do 
with a trifle less muscle, but stream¬ 
lined strength is always beautiful,) 

If you have any intention of spicing 
your summer fun with one of the latest 

“Galaxy" In Bri-Nylon, A Jantzen model. 


One thing is certain about the new 
swim wear ... the fabrics are superb. 
Fresh, crisp, carefree, they do a great 
job on figure-promotion, often assisted 
by built-in under-shapings that make a 
!ess-than-perfect figure look very nearly 
perfect, yet remain wrinkle-free and 
sleeky smooth. This season, too, we find 
unusual combinations of materials such 
as silk organza with stretch fabrics, often 
a thigh-length, floating silk organza 
throw-over in brilliant floral print over 
a plain one-piece suit which pick up 
one of the colours of the wrap. Attract¬ 
ive little pop-over tops go over some 
suits to add a note of gaiety and a little 
bit of cover to scoopy fronts and plung¬ 
ing backs. 

FLORAL THEMES TO THE FORE 

Flowers are a key-note in the wonder¬ 
ful array of patterned beach clothes 
. . . the brighter the better, although ofF- 
key and subtle combinations have their 
place as always. Big, splashy dusters 

‘'Liz*' in B-rTNylon. A Jantzen mode], 


beach outfits you will want a slimmer 
figure, trimmer legs and feet, smoother 
skin and healthier hair than ever before. 
You’ll do well to consider the matter of 
diet and call up all your reserves of 
will-power in the battle of the bulge. 
Be like the girls training for Olympic 
honours and concentrate on keeping cal¬ 
ories down by eating plenty of meat, 
vegetables and fruit, skipping the fancy 
desserts and starchy foods. Not very 
often will you see a swimming star with 
an ice cream cone or a bottle of pop in 
her little hot hand, 

COLOURS CAN’T BE TOO GAY 
Colours in the latest swim suits range 
from the pale and pretty to the gorgeous 
and gaudy. You’ll find turquoise, emer¬ 
ald, brilliant blue, black and white and 
riotous florals. Two-piece suits are most¬ 
ly in two separate themes; the tiny bra 
top with bikini pants, and the cover-up 
blouson top and matching pants with a 
bit more “to” them. One-piece suits 
are usually cut fairly high in front, 
scooping low at the back . . . sometimes 
exceptionally low. 







in Gauguin blues, pinks* raspberries, tur¬ 
quoise, orange and flame look wonderful 
with a deeply tanned skin, and so do 
whites and white with black. Little 
checks with matching plains, polka dots, 
or perhaps one gorgeous spray of bright 
flowers climbing from the hem to the 
scoop neck are other eye-catchers. 

"Designed to get wet’' might be the 
most apt description of the really "with* 
it" swim suits. Gone are the days when 
anyone could say ... or sing . . . 
"And her bathing suit never got wet!" 
Coiffures are something else again. The 
flattering new swim caps not only look 
lovely but keep hair impeccable. Many 
feature flowers and petals in profusion 
in plain shades and two-tone effects to 
add a dash of glamour to a simple swim 
suit. So eye-catching in themselves, they 
would be just too much with the more 
outstanding new outfits, but are made 
for the trick of pepping up a plain suit, 
or perhaps giving a new lease of life to 
last year’s. It's a fact that as swim suits 
seem to diminish beach hats and swim¬ 
ming caps take on added importance. 
Enormous beach hats, a yard or more 
wide, are not unusual. Finished with 
swansdown, flowers, bows, streamers and 
all sorts of bits and pieces, they are 
amusing if nothing else. 

APRES BEACH ATTIRE 

We have heard a lot about "a pres- 
ski" clothes these past few seasons. Now 
we have a new look in "apres-beach” 
clothes to fill a gap in the holiday ward¬ 
robe. And here is a suggestion which 
might solve that important problem, 
what to wear to accentuate a tan and 
look exactly right this Summer. 

The Italians, who do beach clothes 
with tremendous flair and originality, 
came up with just the ideal thing. 
Stretch pants, beautifully cut and made in 
the newest "satin-stretch" in jewel col¬ 
ours, teamed with matching silk-knit 
sweaters. The effect is colourful and 
slightly glittery, like an elegant butter¬ 
fly- 

The style most favoured has a round 
neck, short sleeves, and a boyish, straight 
narrow body, reminiscent of a little 
boy’s Tee shirt. It replaces the old fav¬ 
ourite, pants and silk or cotton over¬ 
shirt. No matter where your holiday 
beach or resort might be, it will be 
worth while considering a silk-knit 
sweater and pants, if, it goes without 
saying, you are the type who can wear 
pants successfully. The Italian sweaters 
are made in every conceivable shade of 
acetate jersey silk which, besides having 
that slightly butterfly-in-the-sun shimmer, 
washes as easily as a lawn handkerchief. 
If you can't buy one, you should have 
no bother making one yourself for a 
few shillings. Make it with a high scoop 
neckline, a high or turtle neck and three- 
quarter sleeves. 

THE COTTON PONCHO 

Here we have another exciting colour- 
note for the girl who likes to look fabu¬ 
lous in the sun. Violent, dazzling de¬ 
signs and colours are the thing, lined 
with a plain dark shade. How about 
pink, orange and tan, or turquoise, jade 
and black, lined with black and worn 
over black satin stretch pants? 

These ponchos are just a circle with 
a hole for the head to go through and 
a line of stitching down each side to 
make a little compartment for the arms. 


“icicle 11 in Bri-Nploit, A Jontzen model- 


Over slim-fitting pants picked to co¬ 
ordinate with one of the colours in the 
print, they swirl dramatically and make 
every movement as graceful as a mata¬ 
dor’s, Besides being gorgeous and a little 
daring* they are most practical because 
they let the air circulate to keep you 
cool. If you have a talent for making 
things, you'll whip a poncho together 
without more ado. Even if sewing is 
not your long suit, you’ll manage this! 
Just make a paper pattern of a large 
circle, cut it out in the jungle print of 
your choice, and a matching circle to 
match the plain shade of your pants. 
Stitch the two circles together, remem¬ 
bering to slash here and there around 
the circumference nearly to the line of 
stitching (so it will sit neatly when you 
turn it right side out). Cut a circle large 
enough for your head to go through, or 
maybe just big enough to sit neatly at 
the neckline with a front opening. Bind 
the neck edges neatly , , . and there you 
are! Ten guineas in the little shops 
along the Adriatic. 

Holiday "after-beach" problems, how¬ 
ever, don’t end with girls who can wear 
pants. Girls who wear dresses need to 
stress their tans, too. And here, also, 
the new man-made fibres are truly won¬ 
derful. Worries about pressing facilities 
are quite old hat. Packable, non- 
shrinkable, washable-and-wearable s the 
new mixtures and blends of man-made 
fibres with linen, cotton and wool can 
add enormously to a carefree holiday. 
They mostly wash in a wink, drip dry 
and are ready to wear with practically 
no ironing . . . perhaps a light touch- 
up if you are the fussy type. 

Stretch fabrics seem to be tailor-made 
for the teen’s way of life. Wrinkle? 
They won’t. Bag or sag? They don’t. 
Get mussed? They can’t Clothes using 
stretch fabrics look the same as any 
other clothes. Its just that the cottons 
wools or polyesters they’re made from 
have, in most cases, been woven with a 
percentage of stretch nylon. The result? 
Clothes that because of their "give" will 
return to their original shape after even 
the hardest day’s wear. 

THE “MARY QUANT" LOOK 

Young folk are looking for clean-lined 
zippy clothes that are absolutely "with- 
it" this summer and all round the globe 
they arc going crazy about the clothes 
produced by Mary Quant, and the ex¬ 
citingly different Lines pioneered by this 
gifted young Welsh designer. Here we 
have the imaginative, slightly off-beat 
clothes that are absolutely the last word 
for the girl who likes to look kookie. 
How about these? An ankle-length off- 
white shirt, tied at the waist with a 
narrow sash, slit to the thighs to show 
off bronzed legs or to wear over coloured 
tights. A white crepe blouse with long, 
double-cuffed sleeves and a deep cowl 
collar worn under a slim black jumper 
dress slit very low and Laced like a foot¬ 
ball with eyelets and cord. A rain out¬ 
fit comprising a white sou’wester, white 
blouse with school-girl collar buttoning 
on to a black skirt* black boots . . , all 
in oilskin. Or a group of co-ordinated 
separates which could make up a whole 
wardrobe for a country holiday, in¬ 
cluding a deer-stalker’s hat, longcr- 
length cardigan jacket to wear over 



slim stretch pants or slim skirt and a 
middy blouse, all in merging and match¬ 
ing plaids and plains. 

The film "Tom Jones" has provided 
dress designers with an array of fashion 
ideas and the “Tom Jones" look is al¬ 
ready the rage . , .chic little hair-bows, 
demure, white-collared dresses and pana¬ 
ma hats set square on the brow, 

UNDERNEATH IT ALL 

It is one of the accepted facts of 
fashion life that clothes look best on a 
figure with a waistline measuring 26 in¬ 
ches or less. If you are on the plump 
side you will be amazed to find what a 
Scherezade act you can do when you 
lose weight. Budget-wise* it is one of the 
best money-savers ever. But slowly and 
surely is the answer to slimming. Think 
twice before embarking on a crash diet 
without medical supervision. You’ll find 
iL no advantage to shed a few pounds 
and find your skin hanging in folds like 
the shaggy baggy elephant. 

Posture is most important* too. How 
do you usually stand? Or sit? II you 
slump you are taking a full inch off your 
height and ADDING it to your waist¬ 
line. One of the best and easiest ways 
to check your posture is to stand against 
a wall with your head, shoulders and 
heels just touching it. If you have to 
strain your head and shoulders back 
you need to improve your posture. Place 
your hand between the small of your 
back and the wall. Straighten your spine 
until your hand just fits. Now you have 
the perfect posture. Fine. The im¬ 
portant thing, of course, is to learn to 
stay that way. Patience and perseverance 
required here. It might take a little 
time and effort . . . but think of the re¬ 
wards, Who wouldn’t love to look like 
Lyndal Cruikshank in a bathing suit? 

END 
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Royal Babies are no longer 
“Fashion Models” 

By Doris James 


I Below right), For tho nice girl who 
foves a sailor —a droit with a nautical 
air. In white drip-dry cotton, It it 
trimmed in red and blue. 

(Be tow centre}, Tots version of the 
collarless blazer This one—with 

grown-up badge an pocket—is braided 
with white and buttoned in brass. The 
permanently pleated skirt conies lit 
Union Jack colours completes this outfit. 
[Below left}. For the boy with nautical 
aspirations—a two-piece sailor suit in 
white drip-dry cotton. The trousers 
{olasticised at the waist] and top are 
both trimmed with smart stripes of red 
and navy. 


The four royal spring babies 
are unlikely to stamp their 
fashions on the nursery world. 
Royal babies are no longer 
style-setters, for modem 
mothers regard the royal, cher¬ 
ubic look, which has persisted 
almost unchanged since Lord 
Harewood’s infancy, as too old 
fashioned for today. 

Mr Barney Goodman, who 
travels the world buying baby 
fashions for a chain of mother 
and baby shops, says: “In the 
old days a new royal baby's 
coats and dresses were copied 
and in the shops immediately. 
But the range of fashion is so 
wide today that royal children 


have largely lost their in¬ 
fluence. 

“Mothers look for fun in 
dressing their babies now. 
They might buy a traditional 
dress, but they want fun in a 
frilly bonnet or bootees, 

“At present Holland and 
Belgium are the new fashion 
centres for children up to the 
age of two. They have taken 
the lead from France and Italy. 
They are producing clothes 
with an appealing look which 
is what mothers want. They 
are much prettier than the 
American clothes, though the 
rather sophisticated styles com¬ 


ing from America for older 
children are still the most 
popular,” 

Over half a century ago 
Queen Mary put the world of 
small boys into sailor suits 
when she chose them for the 
Duke of Windsor, and the 
nautical influence in man-o-war 
hats and reefer coats went on 
until the last war. It has been 
revived again this spring for 
boys and girls, but in a cookie 
version, for fun and not in the 
dead serious reproductions of 
grandpa's day. 

Kilts worn by Queen Mary's 
sons in Scotland and also by 
the Princess Royal have lasted 








even longer. For girls they are 
still top sellers in the mass- 
production shops. 

The silk suits with smocked 
yokes and Peter Pan collars 
worn by the Princess Royal's 
t wo sons we re a 1 i ttle m o re 
elaborately embroidered and 
frilled than the suits worn by 
Princess Margaret's son, Vis¬ 
count Linley, but they were 
still the same design* 

In place of the trousers and 
blouses, little royal girls from 
the Queen and Princess Mar¬ 
garet's nursery days have worn 
silk dresses smocked in front in 
the same way. They have all 
had cherub curls. Naturally 
curly hair runs in the Royal 
Family, but even if one arrives 
with straight tresses it is won¬ 
derful what can be done with 
a cunning cut or maybe a light 
perm. 

The Ques,i and Princess 
Margaret wore little pinnies 
over their frocks for playtime. 
For pram wear and walks in 
the park with nanny royal 
children have always worn 
tailored coats—in wool in the 

This chic, moto lot-sty t* r white twist 
drasi, ii offsat by n gay giltt, bow end 
permanently pleated sklH In candy 
stripes. 


winter and in shantung or lin¬ 
en in the summer—and beany 
hats* 

Princess Margaret's little boy 
at one year old was wearing 
those serviceable ankle-length 
rompers to play at home. 

One fashion—or it might be 
called a practice—which royal 
mothers follow in this gener¬ 
ation, is to allow their babies 
to go barefoot. There are two 
schools of thought on this idea. 
Some chiropodists say babies’ 
feet should be put into shoes 
as soon as possible; others that 
they should go barefoot as 
long as possible. 

Princess Marina started more 
fashions when her children 
were young than any other 
royal mother. She put them in¬ 
to rompers at the seaside and 
let Princess Alexandra cut a 
dash in coats with fur trim¬ 
mings, The Kent family album 
no doubt has several snapshots 
of the Duke of Kent as a tod¬ 
dler with a hair grip keeping 
his hair out of his eyes. 

Mothers will watch for pic¬ 
tures of Princess Alexandra's 
son when he gets to the dress¬ 
ing up stage. His clothes might 
well point a way to a new 
British look for babies. 

END 




Work Wonders With cfynn TRIM 

and YOUR FLAIR FOR FASHION. 


Colourful Lynn Trim together with 
your flair for fashion adds an ultra-smart 
finish to all your clothes. 

Use Lynn Bobbles and Fringes on middi¬ 
tops, shifts and overblouses. Brighten 
beach-coats, bags and towels with Towel 
Fringing. For kiddies’ play clothes 
and sophisticated teenage skimmer 
dresses use Ric Rac. 

See the brilliant selection of Lynn Trims 
at the Lynn Braid Bar in Department 
Stores and Drapers everywhere. 


LACES 


Look for “Lynn” TRIM at 
the Lynn Braid Bar* 


Lynn Laces, Branch of Felt & Textiles of 
N.Z. Ltd,, Auckland* 
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COOKING WITH KERR 

Roast Chicken 
Cobham 

by Graham Kerr 

I don't believe that chicken is a 
luxury. It is possibly because it doesn't 
form a normal order within the weekly 
meat supply—that we all reason that it 
is therefore too expensive. 

In a test I conducted recently with a 
leg of lamb, I found that with careful 
low temperature cooking, the actual 
edible meat content was almost exactly 
fifty per cent of the raw weight. This 
means that lamb at say 3/6 per lb be¬ 
comes 7/- per lb cooked. A good meaty 
young chicken works out at 6/5 per lb 
cooked. If lamb is acceptable on a regu¬ 
lar order—then why not chicken? Per¬ 
haps it's just habit! 

Food habits are interesting things. 
They are largely built up by an under¬ 
standing of how to cook. We all know 
how to roast a leg of lamb but perhaps 
a chicken is not so well understood. In 
order to be of some help, I have decided 
to deal wi th a simpie—yet delicious— 
method of roasting chicken for you in 
this article. 

Firstly, I think we should agree on 
just what a ‘chicken is. I regard chicken 
as a young bird between 8-12 weeks 
old. Anything older than this is a pot- 
roaster or a fowl. When t buy a chick¬ 
en I insist on a guarantee that it is under 
12 weeks old. 

Most chickens on sale in New Zea¬ 
land are deep frozen and packaged in 
a clear plastic that clings tightly to the 
flesh—this is desirable. The shrink film 
stops the skin from discolouration and 
from being freezer burnt. Because they 
are really solid frozen, it also means 
that they have to be thawed and thawed 
carefully; it is unwise to drop them, bag 
and all, into hoi water. I suggest you 
put it on a plate in your kitchen (not in 
the refrigerator) and leave it for up to 
ten hours. 

Inside a good chicken you will find a 
small packet of giblets and a chicken 
liver. These make a very good stock— 
don't throw them away. Also inside the 
bird will be the neck. This should be 
drawn out of the bird from the wish¬ 
bone end and cut off as close to the bird 
as possible. This is also kept for stock. 

The next essential is to dry the chick¬ 
en inside and out with a clean cloth— 


Reading from lop left 

Fig 1 Place onion Into dried chicken with 

parsley, salt and ginger, 
fig 2 Sprinkle ginger over the breast and rub 
St well in—this improves the chicken flavour, 
fig 3 Fry The giblets and chopped neck in hot 

butler until browned—then pou* on 1 pint water 
and simmer until reduced to y pint. 

Fig 4 Loop a long piece of siring around the 

drumstick ends, 

Fig 5 Turn the bird over and cross the string 

ends to form a knot. 

"Reading from top right 

Fig 6 Complete the centre knot and tuck the 
neck flap under the knot. 

fig 7 Pass the string under and over the wings 
and tie the last knot in the centre 
Fig S Combine butter and ginger and brush over 
chicken before roosting. 

Ftg 9 Lay bird breast down and pour glbfet 
stock through strainer Into roasting pan. 
Fig 10 Cover with butter paper and roost. 










this is most important. Then place a 
good sprinkling of salt into the vent and 
shake round until the inside is well and 
evenly coated. 

Now let's get on with the recipe. It 
is called Cobh am because the recipe was 
used in the preparation of Viscount and 
Lady Cobham’s last meal as our 
Governor-General. 

ROAST CHICKEN COBHAM STYLE 
RECIPE: For four 'vice-regal' portions. 
3i lb roasting chicken—plus Us giblets 
i teaspoon ground ginger 
Season: salt 
6 stalks parsley 
4 ozs butter 

I small onion—peeled and left whole. 
METHOD: 

1 Chop up the giblets and brown well 
in hot butter. Cover with 1 pint of 
water and allow to simmer until the 
liquid is reduced to half a pint* 

2 Truss the chicken (as illustrated), 
having first placed a whole onion 
into the cavity with the parsley 
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sLalks and seasoned it with salt and 
ground ginger, 

3 Mix the half teaspoonful of ginger 
with 2 ozs of melted hotter and brush 
this mixture over the chicken until 
the bird is thoroughly coated in 
ginger butter. 

4 Strain the prepared giblet stock into 
a roasting pan and place in the 
chicken Laid on one side* Cover tbc 
bird with butter paper and roast for 
25 minutes on one side, then turn 
on to other side for 25 minutes and 
complete, breast up, for a further 10 
minutes. The oven should remain 
at a steady 350 deg F throughout 
cookery. 

5 Remove the butter paper (it's the 
butter paper that makes it a New 
Zealand speciality—most other coun¬ 
tries wrap theirs in foil) and raise 
the oven temperature to just brown 
up the outer skin—for say 5 minutes 
only* 

6 Skim the extra fat from the gravy 
and serve the bird in a shallow cas¬ 
serole with the gravy. 


SERVICE: 

Carve the bird in the casserole by first 
removing the leg and thigh by cutting 
the leg where it joins the carcass and 
knuckle joint—cut through this and 
sever from the body. A well carved leg 
and thigh will always include the 
'oyster'* that little pad of delicious flesh 
that lies in the centre of the backbone 
in the form of a saddle. The breast is 
then carved off either side of the arched 
breastbone—coming down either side of 
the wishbone and severing at the base 
of the wishbone. In this way you get a 
neat breast and wing portion. 

Having carved the whole bird you 
then serve a portion each. The breast 
to the ladies* the leg and thigh to the 
men. When the sorry day arrives that 
the leg and thigh is considered suitable 
for service to the ladies, then at least 
as far as 1 am concerned—the fair sex 
is finished. 

By serving in a shallow casserole with 
the gravy, the carved meat is kept both 
moist, delicious and hot until the 
moment you serve. 

END 
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Surprise 

them 



ways 



Looking for imaginative new ways to 
please the family? Serve Gregg’s 
Instant Pudding. They’ll really be 
surprised. This delicious dessert is 
the surprise feature in brand-new 
dishes like Coffee Supreme, Jaffa Pie 
and Strawberry Apple Pudding. 6 
flavours, with Instant Sauce. 7 new 
SURPRISE recipes. 7 sure ways to 
please your family! So . . . whip up 
a Gregg’s Instant Pudding today. Free! 
7 delicious Gregg’s Instant Pudding 
recipes in a beautiful Colour Folder, 
write “ 7 Ways,” Dept. S., Box 956, 
Dunedin. 

Coffee Supreme: 1 packet Vanilla or Coconut 
Instant Pudding, 1 pint milk, Gregg's Instant 
Coffee or Gregg’s Coffee Essence, Make 
Vanilla or Coconut Instant Pudding as directed. 
Pour into serving dish. When set cover top 
with a thin layer of coffee essence or sprinkle 
with instant coffee. Decorate with whipped 
cream. 


with 



INSTANT 

PUDDING 



Vanilla sauce Coconut Pineapple Raspberry Mallow Butterscotch Ice Cream Strawberry Apple Coffee Supreme Jaffa Pie 










Scmfrte SatacU 
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“N.Z* WOMAN ! * brings you recipes for salads, crisp and 
cool, and sweets that promise a treat with every spoonful, to 
delight the family right through the summer. 

Make the most of summer by eating salads which are good 
for you and which need no cooking! Here are our favourite 
recipes for salads which are meals in themselves* delicious salads 
with fruit, salad dressings and a wonderful selection of cold 
sweets which also need no cooking at all. 


We’ve included home-made Peach Tee Cream for those lucky 
enough to own a refrigerator, and some extra-special sweets 
using this or bought ice cream, as w r ell as other luscious treats. 
The recipes for the salad dressings will give enough to serve four 
people and the Vinaigrette dressing will keep in your pantry io 
use whenever you are eating a salad meal. Leave dressing in a 
screw-top jar. 

So. serve a salad meal, as plain or as fancy as you please, 
follow it with a gorgeous cold sweet and enjoy all the sunshine! 


VINAIGRETTE DRESSING 
Approximate preparation time: 

3 minutes. 

Makes fust over A pint, 
j level teaspoon salt 
pinch of pepper 
i Level teaspoon mustard 
powder 

1 teaspoon castor sugar 

2 tablespoons malt vinegar, 

white, if possible 
1 pint olive oil. 

Put all ingredients into a 
screw-top jar and shake well 
until the contents are blended. 
You can keep this dressing for 
up to three months if you store 
it in a cool place. Leave it in 
the jar in which it is made, 
shaking the jar well just before 
you need the dressing. 

MAYONNAISE 
Approximate preparation time: 

L5 minutes. 

Makes just over 1 pint. 

1 standard egg yolk 
i teaspoon made mustard 
\ level teaspoon castor sugar 
salt and pepper 

3 dessertspoons malt vinegar, 

white, if possible, or 
3 dessertspoons strained fresh 
lemon juice 
A pint olive oil. 

Put the egg yolk into a basin 
—the white is not needed; you 
could use it for the Whipped 
Cream Dressing. Add the made 
mustard, sugar and a little salt 
and pepper to the egg yolk. 

Add a teaspoon of vinegar or 
lemon juice and mix carefully. 
Now add the oil drop by drop, 
whisking, or beating well with 
a wooden spoon the whole time 
you are adding oil. The success 
of the mayonnaise depends on 
this. It should now be thick 
and smooth. 

Then whisk or beat in rest 
of vinegar or lemon juice drop 
by drop until mayonnaise is the 
consistency of thick cream. 
Keep for 3 days only in your 
larder, longer in a refrigerator, 
LEMON DRESSING 
Approximate preparation time: 

3 minutes. 

Enough for four people. 


4 level teaspoon salt 
A level teaspoon pepper, freshly 
ground, if possible 
2 teaspoons malt vinegar, 
white, if possible 

2 teaspoons strained fresh 

lemon juice 

3 dessertspoons olive oil 
1 level teaspoon parsley, 

finely chopped. 

Put all ingredients into a 
screw-top jai and shake w f ell 
until the dressing is smooth 
and ingredients well blended. 
Toss a plain salad such as a 
green salad in this dressing. 

WHIPPED CREAM 
DRESSING 

Approximate preparation time: 
5 minutes. 

Enough for four people. 

J pint cream 

I tablespoon malt vinegar, 
white, if possible 
I teaspoon strained fresh 
lemon juice 
salt and pepper 
pinch castor sugar 
1 standard egg white* 

Pour the cream into a large 
bowl; lightly whip it. Carefully 
fold in the vinegar and lemon 
juice, salt and pepper to taste 
and sugar. Whisk the egg white 
in another bowl until stiff and 
standing up in peaks and care¬ 
fully fold it into the cream mix¬ 
ture using a metal spoon. 

Use immediately as a dress¬ 
ing for such simple salads as 
potato salad, tomato or cucum¬ 
ber salad, 

TOMATO AND CUCUMBER 
CUPS 

Approximate preparation time: 
20 minutes. 

Cooking time: 15 mins. 
Enough for four. 

3 large eggs 

1 medium sized lettuce 

4 medium sized tomatoes 

1 small cucumber 

ft ozs Cheddar cheese, grated 

2 ozs cooked ham, roughly 

chopped 

I tablespoon mayonnaise or 
whipped cream dressing 
salt and pepper. 


Pul the eggs into a saucepan 
and cover with cold water. 
Bring to ihe boil and boil for 
12 mins. When ready, let cold 
water run over them. 

Meanwhile* separate the let¬ 
tuce leaves; wash and drain 
well. Wash tomatoes; remove 
tops and centres. Chop roughly. 
Put into a bowl; reserve Ihe 
cases. 

Peel the cucumber and cut 
into four pieces of equal length, 
discarding ends. Remove cen¬ 
tres; chop roughly. Add to 
bowl, Shell eggs. Roughly 
chop ! egg; slice rest. Add 
chopped egg to the bowl and 
mix well with the grated cheese, 
ham* mayonnaise or whipped 
cream dressing and salt and 
pepper to taste. 

Fill the tomato and cucum¬ 
ber cases with the savoury mix¬ 
ture. Arrange the lettuce leaves 
on a large plate; put on the 
savoury cases, garnish with egg 
slices and serve immediately. 

LUNCHEON MEAT AND 
CABBAGE SALAD 
Approximate preparation timet 
10 minutes. 

Enough for four. 

' white cabbage 
2 medium sized carrots 
] small onion 

1 medium sized eating apple 

1 teaspoon parsley. Finely 

chopped 

12 oz tin luncheon meat 
6 heaped tablespoons of 

whipped cream dressing 

2 large tomatoes. 

Wash and shred the cabbage 
using a very sharp knife. 

Pee! and grate the carrots. 
Skin and finely chop the onion. 
Peel, core and cut the apple 
info small dice. Put all into a 
large bowl with the parsley. 

Cut the luncheon meat into 
small pieces or neat dice and 
add to the bowl. 

Add whipped cream dress¬ 
ing and toss all the ingredients 
well. Arrange on a large plate 
or dish. Wash and cut the to¬ 


matoes into slices; arrange 
them around the luncheon meat 
salad. 

POTATO AND 
PILCHARD SALAD 
Approximate preparation time: 

25 minutes. 

Cooking time: 7 mins* 
Enough for four. 

1 lb potatoes 

salt and pepper 
I small lettuce 

1 small cucumber 

2 medium sized cooked 

beetroot 

small bunch spring onions 
1 lb tin pilchards 
i level teaspoon mixed dried 
herbs 

A pint home made mayonnaise 
I tablespoon malt vinegar, 
white, if possible. 

Peel the potatoes and cut in 
dice. Put into a saucepan and 
cover with cold water. Add | 
level teaspoon salt and bring to 
the boil. Boil for 5 mins. 
Drain* Put into a large bowl. 
Meanwhile, prepare the salad. 
Separate the lettuce leaves, 
wash and drain. Peel and slice 
the cucumber Scrape and dice 
the beetroot. Wash and remove 
lops and roots of spring onions. 
Slice finely* 

Drain the pilchards, then re¬ 
move the bones. Cut pilchards 
into pieces and add to the po¬ 
tatoes. Carefully fold in the 
herbs, a little salt and pepper 
to taste and the mayonnaise— 
avoid breaking up the fish. 

Arrange the lettuce leaves on 
a large flat serving plate* Put 
the potato and pilchard salad 
in the centre* 

Arrange a ring of cucumber 
slices around the edge of the 
plate and inside the cucumber 
ring* arrange in the diced beet¬ 
root. 

Pour the vinegar over the 
ring of diced beetroot* 

Sprinkle the sliced onions 
over the salad and serve 
immediately. 
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HAM RISSOLES WITH 
MUSHROOM SALAD 
Approximate preparation time: 
30 minutes* 

Cooking time; 18 minutes* 
Enough for four* 

1 small lettuce 
1 lb potatoes 
salt and pepper 
4 ozs mushrooms 
I oz butter 

i level teaspoon mixed dried 
herbs 

3 medium sized tomatoes 
12 ois bacon pieces 

4 oz cooked ham 

I level teaspoon parsley, 
finely chopped 
fat tor deep frying 
1 small egg, beaten 
browned breadcrumbs* 
Separate the lettuce leaves; 
wash and drain well. 

Peel the potatoes and cut m~ 
to small pieces. Put potatoes 
into a large saucepan; cover 
them with cold water. Add £ 
level teaspoon of salt. 

Wash and slice the mush¬ 
rooms. (Peel them if using 
large ones). Melt the butter in 
a small saucepan; add the 
mushrooms, herbs and a little 
salt and pepper. Cook gently 
for 8 mins, shaking the pan 
occasionally to prevent the 
mushrooms sticking. Put the 
potatoes on the stove at the 
same time as the mushrooms. 
Bring to the boil and boil for 
5 mins. 

Meanwhile, wash and slice 
tomatoes; add to mushrooms 
after 5 mins cooking time. 
Meanwhile, chop the bacon 
pieces, discarding any rind. Fry 
bacon in a large frying pan for 
4 mins* or until slightly crisp. 
Allow mushrooms and tomatoes 
to cool. 

Drain potatoes; put into a 
bowl and mash well with salt 
and pepper to taste. 

Chop ham roughly. Add 
ham, bacon and parsley to the 
potato and mix well/Divide 
mixture into 8 portions and 
form into cylindrical shapes. 
Put fat on to heat. 

Coat the rolls in the beaten 
egg; then the breadcrumbs. Re¬ 
peat this once more. 

Fry the rolls together for 5 
mins in the hot fat until golden 
brown. Drain on crumpled 
kitchen paper. Serve hot with 
cold mushroom salad, on a bed 
of lettuce leaves. 

POTATO AND APPLE 
SALAD 

Approximate preparation time; 
15 minutes. 

Cooking time: 8 minutes* 
Enough for four* 
l lb potatoes 
salt and pepper 

1 small onion 

2 large eating apples 

3 tablespoons mayonnaise 
1 level teaspoon chives, 

finely chopped, if liked 
I teaspoon mall vinegar, 
white, if possible 
I dessertspoon olive oil* 
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Three I use! pus sweets to moke and the/ 
naed no cooking of all! The fruit layer* 
Peach Sundae and a Rich Strawberry 
Sundae—the recipes are on pages 23 
and 24. 


Peel the potatoes and cut 
into large dice. Put them in a 
saucepan of cold water with j 
level teaspoon of salt and bring 
to the boil. Boil for 5 mins. 

Meanwhile, skin and finely 
chop the onion. Peel and core 
the apples and cut into large 
dice. Mix the mayonnaise, 
chives, if used* salt and pepper 
to taste, vinegar and olive oil 
together in a small bowl. 

Drain the potatoes; put 
them into a large bow]. Add 
the onion and apple; mix well. 

Pour in the dressing and toss 
salad well. Serve immediately 
with any cold meat, 

GREEN SALAD 
Approximate preparation time: 
10 minutes* 

Enough for four, 

I medium sized lettuce 
1 bunch watercress 
1 bunch mustard and cress 
i pint vinaigrette dressing 
few slices cucumber for 
garnish. 

Separate the lettuce leaves; 
wash well. Cut the stalks from 
the watercress and mustard and 
cress and wash leaves well. 

Put all the leaves into a clean 
tea towel or a salad shaker and 
shake well to remove the ex¬ 
cess water. 

Put leaves into a large bowl; 
pour in the vinaigrette dressing 
just before serving and toss the 
green salad well. Garnish with 
cucumber slices. 

FRUIT AND NUT SALAD 
Approximate preparation time: 
10 minutes* 

Enough for four. 

1 small lettuce 

2 large red eating apples 
I large banana 

3 ozs walnut halves, roughly 

chopped 

3 ozs stoned dates, roughly 

chopped 

4 tablespoons whipped cream 

dressing* 

Separate the lettuce leaves; 
wash and drain well. Using a 
sharp knife, finely shred the 
lettuce. Put it into a large 
bowl. Wash, core and roughly 
chop the apples—do not peel 
them. Put the apple with the 
lettuce. 

Peel and slice the banana. 
Add to the bowl with the nuts, 
dates and whipped cream 
dressing. 

Mix all well, then serve, 

SUNSHINE SALAD 
Approximate preparation time; 
10 minutes* 

Enough for four* 

1 medium sized lettuce 

2 large oranges 

I large grapefruit 
1 large banana 
1 small bunch mustard and 
cress 



h pint vinaigrette dressing 
1 oz walnut halves, roughly 
chopped* 

Separate the lettuce leaves; 
wash and drain well. 

Peel oranges and grapefruit 
removing all pith. Cut into 
segments; discarding as much 
of the white skin as possible. 
Peel and slice the banana. 

Cut stalks from the mustard 
and cress; wash and drain cress 
well. Put orange and grapefruit 
segments, banana and mustard 
and cress into a large bowl. 
Pour in the vinaigrette dressing, 
and toss the salad well. 

Arrange the lettuce leaves on 
a large plate. Put the fruit 
salad on the leaves and sprinkle 
with chopped walnuts. 

Serve immediately. 

MANDARIN TRIFLE 


CHICORY AND GRAPE 
SALAD 

Approximate preparation time: 

7 minutes* 

Enough for four* i 

t heads of chicory 
I small hunch watercress 
4 ozs green grapes 
4 ozs black grapes 
4 spring onions 
£ pint vinaigrette dressing. 

Break the chicory into small 
pieces; wash and drain. Cut 
stalks off watercress; wash and 
drain leaves. 

Put chicory and watercress 
into a serving bowl. 

Wash, halve and remove pips 
from grapes; add to the bowl. 

Wash onions, remove tops 
and roots. Slice finely. Add 
to the bowl. 

Pour in the vinaigrette dress¬ 
ing; toss salad well. Serve at 
once with any cold meat. 
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PEACH ICE CREAM 
Approximate preparation time: 

25 minutes. 

(plus 3 hours standing). 

Enough for four. 

2 small tins evaporated milk 
2 ozs castor sugar 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
8 02 tin peach slices 

1 level teaspoon powdered 

gelatine 

2 tablespoons boiling water 

orange colouring 

1 large egg white. 

Chill the evaporated milk in 
tins for at least an hour before 
use in a refrigerator. 

Pour chilled evaporated milk 
into a large bowl with the 
sugar and Lemon juice and 
whisk until the mixture is thick 
and holds the impression of the 
whisk for 5 seconds. 

Drain the peaches. Reserve 
the syrup. Dissolve the gelatine 
in the boiling water Add four 
tablespoons peach syrup. The 
rest will not be needed. 

Carefully fold into the 
whisked mixture using a metal 
spoon. Add a little orange col¬ 
ouring if it is necessary. 

Whisk the egg white until 
stiff and standing up in peaks; 
then whisk it into the creamy 
mixture. Put peaches through 
a sieve into a bowl. Fold into 
mixture carefully. Pour this 
mixture into the refrigerator 
tray, where the ice cubes are 
usually made, and leave it for 
about 2 hours or until set. 

PEACH SUNDAE 
Approximate preparation time: 

5 minutes. 

Enough for four* 

8 oz tin peach slices 

I quantify of Peach Ice Cream, 

or a bought giant family 

block of vanilla ice cream. 

Drain peaches; the syrup will 
not be needed. 

Put some peach slices in the 
base of a large glass dish. 
Arrange scoopfuls or spoonfuls 
of the ice cream on top of the 
peach slices. 

MANDARIN TRIFLE 
Approximate preparation time: 

!5 minutes. 

(plus 30 minutes standing) 
Enough for six. 

II oz tin mandarin oranges 
5 small sponge cakes 

1 tablespoon apricot jam 
] pkt Gregg's Instant Pudding 
£ pint cream 
1 standard egg. 

Drain oranges. Reserve 
syrup. Split each sponge cake. 
Spread with jam; sandwich to¬ 
gether again. Cut into small 
squares. Put in base of a large 
glass dish. Pour on orange 
syrup; allow to stand for 30 
minutes. 

Prepare Instant Pudding as 
directed on the packet. Pour 
into dish and smooth the top. 

Corn overleaf 







Oven dements unplug 
for cleamng 


MOFFAT 

calypso 


2698 


MANUFACTURED UNDER LICENU BY 1MRNBUU £ JONES LTD. 


Packed with features to 


your cooking skill 


Automatic control of * *. 

^fcTwo surface Cooking Elements, 

Main Oven. 

■JfrSlow Cooking/Warming Oven. 
tfr Appliance Outlet 

Enjoy cooking on this most beautiful of electric 
ranges — Calypso by Moffat, makers of New 
Zealand’s most sought-after cooking equipment 
for over three quarters of a century. 

As well as unparalleled performance and con¬ 
venience, the new Moffat Calypso features 
remarkable ease of cleaning, with hot plates that 
unplug, oven door that removes completely and 
smooth, hard surface finishes throughout. 

See this brilliant new kitchen asset at electrical 
dealers throughout New Zealand. 3 a 4 hotplate 
models available. 


cooking oven 


Door removes comp keel/ 
for easy cleaning, ^ 


Oven light, push¬ 
button operated 


Elements unplug - 
easy-care top 


sized main oven 
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BUTTERSCOTCH ICE CREAM, 



COFFEE SUPREME 


Whip l he cream until I hick. 
Whisk egg white in a separ¬ 
ate howl, then fold into cream. 
Arrange orange segments on 
lop of trifle. Then pipe or 
spoon cream in between. 

FRUIT LAYERS 
Approximate preparation time: 
17 minutes. 

(plus 1 hour 50 niins standing) 
Enough for four, 

1 J oi tin mandarin oranges 
131 o/ tin pineapple pieces 
J 02 powdered gelatine 
4 tablespoons boiling water 
juice of J medinum sized 
orange 

orange and yellow r colouring 
strained juke of 1 lemon 
2 small tubs of vanilla ice 
cream. 

Have ready four tali sundae 
glasses. Drain the mandarin 
oranges and pineapple pieces 
separately, reserving the syrups. 
Dissolve the gelatine in four 
tablespoons boiling water. 

Pour half the dissolved gela¬ 
tine into the orange syrup, add¬ 
ing strained orange juice and 
water to make 1 pint. Colour 
orange. Add the remaining 
gelatine to the pineapple syrup 
and fresh lemon juice, adding 
cold water to make up to 1 
pint, and a little yellow' colour¬ 
ing. 

Arrange alternate layers of 
fruit, covering with jelly as 
you proceed. 

COCONUT PINEAPPLE 
PUDDING 
i cup milk 

1 cup Ram Pineapple Juice 
\ cup cream 

I pkl Gregg’s inslant Pudding, 
Coconut. 

Add pineapple juice slowly 
to cream and milk. Add Coco¬ 
nut Instant Pudding and beat 
until blended. Pour into serv¬ 
ing dish. Note; Frozen then 
makes a delicious ice cream. 

COFFEE SUPREME 
1 pkt Gregg’s Instant Pudding, 
Vanilla or Coconut 
1 pint milk 

Gregg's Instant Coffee or 
Coffee Essense. 

Make a Vanilla or Coconut 
Instant Pudding as directed. 


Pour into serving dish. When 
set cover top with a thin layer 
of Coffee Essence or sprinkle 
with Instant Coffee. Decorate 
with whipped cream. 

STRAWBERRY APPLE 
PUDDING 

1 cup apple sauce (homemade 
or canned) 

1 cup milk 
l cup cream 

1 pkl Gregg’s Inslant Pudding, 
Strawberry, 

Combine milk and cream 
and sprinkle Instant Pudding 
over. Beat until blended. Fold 
into apple sauce and pour into 
serving dish, 

JAFFA PIE 
1 cup Raro Orange Juice 
i cup milk 
i cup cream 

1 pkt Gregg’s Instant Pudding, 
Chocolate. 

Add orange juice slowly to 
milk and cream mixed. Sprinkle 
Chocolate Instant Pudding over 
and stir until blended, 15 sec¬ 
onds. Pour into prepared pie 
shell and decorate as desired. 
Note: This pudding frozen 

makes an excellent ice cream. 
RASPBERRY MALLOW PIE 
1 pkt Gregg’s Instant Pudding, 
Raspberry 

6 white marshmallows 
1 pint milk 
1 pastry shell. 

Prepare pie shell and bake. 
Prepare Instant Pudding accord¬ 
ing to directions and pour into 
pie shell. Leave to set. Cut 
marshmallows with wet scissors 
into quarters, place on top of 
pie filling and brown in hot 
oven 2 minutes. Serves 8, 
BUTTERSCOTCH 
ICE CREAM 

1 egg white 

2 tablespoons sugar 

1 cup cream 

t pkt Gregg's Instant Pudding, 
Butterscotch 

2 cups milk (t6 ozs), 

Make a meringue with the 
egg white and sugar. Beat 
cream. Sprinkle Instant Pud¬ 
ding over milk and beat for 1 
minute. Fold Instant Pudding 
into cream and then into 
meringue. Pour into refriger¬ 
ator tray and freeze. 

END 



STRAWBERRY APPLE PUDDING 



RASPBERRY MALLOW PIE 





Beautiful Tatting Edging 


To Enhance a Lamp-Shade 



MATERIALS: 

Coats Chain Mercer-Crochet 

No 20. 1 ball selected colour* 
Mil wards tatting shuttle. 
Lampshade. 

MEASUREMENTS: 

Depth of edging I inch. 
ABBREVIATIONS: ds* double 
stitch; r, ring; ch, chain; p(s) 
picot(s); sep, separated; cl, 
close; rw, reverse work; rep, 
repeat, 

EDGING 

Tie ball and shuttle threads 
tog* R of 8 ds, p, 5 ds, p, 3 ds, 


el rw. Ch of 4 ds ? rw* R of 
3ds, join to last p of previous 
r, 5 ds, 3 ps sep by 3 ds, 5 ds, 
p, 3 ds, cl, rw. Ch of 4 ds, rw, 
R of 3 ds, join to last p of 
previous r, 5 ds s p, 8 ds, cl, rw. 
* Ch of 4 ds, 2 ps, sep by 5 ds, 
4 ds, join by shuttle thread to 
last p of previous r, rw. Ch of 
3 ds, 4 ps sep by 3 ds, 1 ds, rw. 
Ch of 3 ds, join to second p of 
adjacent ch, 5 ds, p, 4 ds, ** rw* 
R of 8 ds, join to last p of ad¬ 
jacent ch, 5 ds, p, 3 ds, cl, rw. 
Ch of 4 ds, rw. R of 3 ds, join 



to last p of previous r, 5 ds, 
3 ps sep by 3 ds, 5 ds, p, 3 ds, 
cl, rw. Ch of 4 ds, rw. R of 
3 ds, join to last p of previous 
r, 5 ds, p, 8 ds, cl, rw; rep from 
* for length required to fit 
lower edge of lampshade, end¬ 
ing last rep at 4141 and joining 
last p of second last ch to p of 
first r worked and joining last 
ch to base of first r. Tie ends, 
cut and oversew neatly on 
wrong side* 

Work another section in same 
manner to fit top edge of lamp¬ 
shade. 

Damp and pin out to meas¬ 
urements. Sew trimming in 
position to lampshade, end 



ELSE ABOUT 

Pursettes 

Tell a friend about America^ 
tiny tampon, and the free-as- 
air, fresh-as-air feeling it 
gives you. Comfortable, 
"'super-absorbent”; the tip 
of each separately wrapped 
Pursette is daintily lubri¬ 
cated for easier insertion. 
Ask your Chemist for 



Play Aik for 

the Economy Pack with 4 ® Tam pens. 
Regular Pack: 10 Tampons, Both 
orovid 15% more abiorbsnt ^ 
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NARROW ESCAPE 

When our children were 
young, we lived on a farm, us¬ 
ing lamps and candles. Our 
two boys always took delight 
in being allowed, at bedtime, to 
blow the candle out. One even¬ 
ing after they were tucked in, 
I heard loud screams, and 
rushed into the bedroom, 
"Whatever is the matter?*' 1 
asked. 

Through his sobs, Master 
Three said, “J says he is going 
to blow me out” 

—“Cinder Ella” 
THIEF IN THE NIGHT 
Lately my husband has seen 
complaining of sore gums. The 
other morning he woke with a 
start wanting to know whsrc 
his bottom teeth were. Half 
asleep, I told him I didn’t know, 
and we both started looking. 
A little while later we found 
them under my pillow! 

—M.T* 


SHRINKS PILES 

Relieves New Way 
Without Surgery 

Stops Itch — Relieves Pain 

For the first time science has 
found a new medicinal sub¬ 
stance with the astonishing 
ability to relieve the pain and 
itch of haemorrhoids — with¬ 
out surgery. 

In -case after case, while 
gently relieving pain, actual 
discomfort was reduced. 
Most amazing of all — results 
were so thorough that suf¬ 
ferers made astonishing state¬ 
ments like “Piles have notice 
ably improved 1" 

The secret is a new medicinal 
substance (Bio-Dyne*), a yeast 
cell derivative — discovery 
of a world-famous research 
institute. 

This substance is now avail¬ 
able in suppository or oint¬ 
ment form under the name 
Preparation H*, 

Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 

Prepared In N.Z. by Home Products 
<N.Z.) Ltd,, Auckland, 

*Trade Mark, _ p*_j 


SURPRISE VISIT 

I often wonder how many 
children enjoy a visit to the 
doctor. 

One afternoon I asked my 
little boy where he would like 
lo go. Expecting him lo say 
"let’s go to the pictures”, he 
surprised me by saying, “Lei’s 
go to the doctor. We haven't 
been for a long time.” 

—“L,A,H / 5 

FALSE MODESTY 

Some years ago 1 dreamed 
that I was walking around in 
the kitchen in my night gown 
when there was a knock on the 
door. On opening it, I found 
several of my husband's work 
males. 

The next morning I was re¬ 
lating this dream to my hus¬ 
band who seemed very inter¬ 
ested, but, I though, annoyed 
looking. He barely gave me 
time to finish ”my dream” and 
he snapped, "Why didn't you 
put your dressing gown on be¬ 
fore answering the door? I 
though you had more sense,” 

—“Cathie” 

HELPING HAND 

Young sister, trying to make 
herself big, tried to help me 
carry the stores. So oil she 
went up the steps dragging the 
bag behind her. Next thing 
came, “Now isn't that lovely” 
in a loud voice. She had 
dropped the stores on the floor. 
What a mess. 

—“Queen'* 
BEATLE HAIRCUT 

When Mum came inside after 
getting the washing in, all was 
quiet. Mum called out to my 
small sister, "Where arc you?” 

Sister replied, f Tm in here,” 

Mum walked into the lounge 
surprised to see cat‘s fur all 
over the carpet. Mum said, 
"What on earth are you 
doing?” 

Sister replied, “I'm only giv¬ 
ing pussy a Beatle Haircut.” 

—“Beade” 

W\A 

We welcome original interesting and 
humorous pan to these columns. Send 
yours to "ChH Chat", New Zealand 
WOMAN Mcguiitte, P.O. Box 957, 
Dunedin and we will send 5/- for each 
one accepted. 


ANKLE-ITIS? 

"What’s wrong with you?” 
asked Nana. 

'Tve hurt my tonsils,” re¬ 
plied her grandson woefully, 
holding his ankle up for 
inspection. —“lock” 

PEACH SEEDLINGS 

Don’t let anyone tell you 
that seedling peaches won’t 
"bear”. 

What a lot of fun we have 
had this year* sampling fruit 
from stones planted three years 
ago. One was absolutely laden 
with juicy white-fleshed ding- 
peaches. The second one is a 
later peach, a large yellow- 
fleshed freestone. The peaches 
take a long time to mature, 
when they provide the nicest 
preserves that we have ever 
tasted, large firm and sweet 

The third tree has larger 
peaches again, with a ruddy 
glow to the skin. They are 
still firm at the end of April, 
They look so mouthwatering 
that one needs to have a great 
deal of 

—“Patience” 
MUCH LAUGHTER 

Mother, myself and my three 
young children were in town 
from the country to attend a 
local athletic meeting. We were 
all sitting quietly, eagerly 
awaiting the beginning of the 
first race, when the starter let 
off his rather loud starting 
gun with a big bang. 

We all jumped with fright, 
not to mention young three- 
y ear-old, who* after settling 
down again, said not too quiet¬ 
ly, “Oh Mum, I nearly jumped 
out of my pants,” 

—Mrs* N. E* 

MILK PUDDLE 

1 had just started sdiool and 
asked my mother if I could take 
my swimming togs to school. 
When she asked where we were 
going to swim, 1 replied, “In 
a big trough.” 

Rather worried, Mum rang 
the teacher to see just where 
we were going and was in¬ 
formed that the school had 
baths. 

Mum had visions of some 
farmer’s cow trough on loan 
for us to paddle in. 

—“Jock” 


MODERN DECORATION 

Her Little lounge room looked 
so cosy* in tones of beige to 
brown, highlighted with touches 
of warm apricot. The posy- 
bowl on a low table held green- 
toned fantasy chrysanthemums 
but the focal point had me 
puzzled, until I leaned over for 
a closer look, and realised whai 
the new “flower” was. Fat 
green rose hips. My artful (and 
artistic) friend had lined the 
large waxy calx-part with apri¬ 
cot paint. Looked quite exotic, 

—“Smarty” 

DISTANT RELATIVES 

We were discussing why we 
had chosen a particular area 
to live in, “My George got a 
map of the town and ruler,” 
said one of my friends, “and 
worked out how far he would 
be living from some of his 
relations.” 

—“L.A*II. ? 


ANACIN 

ACTS 

FAST 

TO 

RELIEVE 

BOTH 

PAIN 

AND 

TENSION 

Ten$ion headaches are by far the 
most common kind. Fast acting 


Anacin relieves pain, relaxes ten¬ 
sion, controls irritability and 
depression. 

Unique Anacin ingredients Inter¬ 
act for maximum "total effect" 
— do not upset the stomach. 

Buy Anacin today—from chemists, 
chain stores and dairies every- 
everywhere. 



HOME PRODUCTS (N, Z.) LTD., AUCKLAND 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 

While I was a patient in 
hospital, my tall brother came 
to see me. Later I was rather 
startled when sister referred to 
him as my father! 

Next morning I explained the 
relationship to the seven-year- 
old girlie who shared my 
room. Her comment was, “Oh, 
you mean the boy with glasses 
on who was here last night!" 

As the person in question is 
just a few years my senior, I 
wondered how old—or young 
—she thought I was! 

—“Alison Grey" 
COLOURBLIND 

“What colour is a black 
goat7” my young sister was 
asked. 

"White/' she replied im¬ 
mediately. 

— 1 “Jock” 

FLY'S PARADISE 

My little boy aged 4 years 
who was playing inside one 
afternoon, saw a fly and killed 
it, He came to tell me, "it will 
go to heaven, won’t it. Mum?'' 

I said, “Yes, it would." 

A little later on he came 
back to me and said, “Mum, 
the fly is still there. It hasn't 
gone to heaven yet. When will 
it go?” 

I must admit, I was stuck for 
an answer. 

—Mrs B. H. 
HONOUR AT HOME 

My friend and I were dis¬ 
cussing the Honours List in a 
recent paper and I said that 1 
thought it was time some of us 
housewives and mothers got 
some recognition after the years 
of hard and faithful work. 
What about some letters after 
our name? She said. “But I 
have some after my name/' To 
mv astonished look, she replied, 
“M.U.G ” 

—“SirF 

CROWNING GLORY 

When 1 was about seventeen, 
I played the part of The Queen 
of Sheba t 7 in a tableau. I had 
a head of beautiful hair, and 
I know that was why I was 
chosen for the part. Now over 
forty years later, a few of my 
old friends had a get-together. 
One had been in the same 
tableau, and with deep sighs 
we were discussing the wonder¬ 
ful days of our teenage years, 
when the old tableaus were 
brought to the fore. 

“Just imagine," said I with 
a deep sigh, “fancy playing the 
‘Queen of Sheba’. She was 
supposed to be the most beau¬ 
tiful woman in the whole of 
Egypt. “Imagine how l felt 
when I was quickly reminded 
it was my hair and not my 
looks that earned me that part, 
I certainly came back to earth 
with a jolt. I just wonder how 
many of today’s teenagers will 
have such lovely memories. 

—“Mae" 
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Pampered? 

Of course... 
they even shamp oo 
my woollies 


It’s easy to see people care for me. 

Just look at the luxurious way 
I live—the care they give to my woollies 
and knitwear. It’s quite fair. 

I’m really very grown-up, like you— 
so my woollies deserve 
GODDARD’S WOOL SHAMPOO, 

It’s non-alkaline, treats woollens fine ,,. 
whites never yellow, coloureds stay bright, 
a lovely sight. 

Works in water that’s cool, just right for 
wool, keeps woollens so cuddly. 

Like me. 


Goddard’s 

WOOL SHAMPOO 

For baby wear, coloured or white knitwear, lambs wool, 

angora, blankets and all sweaters 

and cardigans, both wool and artificial fibres. 


Made in New Zealand for the registered user of the Trade Mark, Goddards (NX) Ltd., P.D. Box 695, Wellington 
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that first film and my first visit to 
London and Glyn once again. As Tvc 
said, it was he who got me the part 
by twisting the producer’s arm. Since 
that day in the art room, acting and 
the theatre had become a major part 
of me. I used to take part in every 
school play and, in between times, I'd 
do anything from making the costumes 
to building the sets. 

One day an Ealing producer came 
down our valley looking for a lo¬ 
cation for his next film. Trust Glyn, 
as soon as he heard this character was 
in our district he was hard on his 
trail. The result was that the pro¬ 
ducer, Eergei Nolbandov, was in¬ 
vited to our end-of-Lcrm play. The 
next morning Glyn told me that Nol¬ 
bandov wanted to see me at his hotel. 
I can’t remember much about the 
meeting except that I was asked to go 
for a screen test in London. 

You should have seen the fuss! I 
had lo gel a new suit, then I was off 
to the big city. Glyn and 1 stayed 
at a small hotel in Ealing and that’s 


Among my Souvenirs 

-Stanley Baker 


It’s u Jong way from a Welsh pit to 
the elegant status symbols of a film star* 
STANLEY BAKER wean* his fame as 
easily as the giant fur-lined slippers hi 
which he relaxes at his fashionable 
London home. But he still retains the 
hluc-chinned, broad-shouldered, rugged 
look of the coal miner, for this made 
possible his success as the most genuine¬ 
ly virile actor to emerge from British 
films since the war. 

“When Baker throws a punch on the 
screen,” wrote one critic, ( T duck in my 
seat instinctively.” 

Otf the screen, Stanley Baker has long 
been known as a devoted poker player* 
His selection of souvenirs certainly shows 
that whenever he has gambled with his 
career, he has usually ended up the 
winner, 

JVflNER’S LAMP: Ibis lamp be- 

A longed to my brother, Fred. He’s 
ten years older than me and when I 
was a kid he was the most important 
single person in my life. My father 
was crippled in a mining accident 
before I was born and Fred acted as 
a kind of father substitute to me. 
Then, back in the days of the South 
Wales depression, 1 don't think 1 
realized just how many sacrifices he 
made for me. I do now. 

Those days must have been a hell 
for him—-money was hard to come 
by, food was often scarce and we 
used to go to bed early because it 
was the only place to keep warm- * 
and l don’t suppose that 1 helped. 
I was always a bit of a rebel and the 
only thing that kept me out of real 
trouble was sport. I wasn't a bad 
boxer and swimmer and 1 played a 
bit of soccer as well. 

School? it didn't interest me at 
all and I though it was just a com¬ 
plete waste of lime and energy. 

p HOLOGRAPH; I was eleven years 
of age when l decided to become an 
actor One day I was just one more 
tearaway kid damned to go down the 
mines—all the kids in Eemdale, they 
always went down the mines—and the 
next 1 knew jusL what I was going 
to do. j 

It must have knocked them side¬ 
ways at the school and I think it was 
only Glyn Morse who really under¬ 
stood at that time. He was the art 
and drama teacher, one of those dedi¬ 
cated sorts of master that you seem 
to find in Wales. One day, after I’d 
been in some sort of trouble or an¬ 
other, he nabbed me just as school 
was coming out and took me along to 
the art room with him. 

"Look, Baker,” he said, “you’re 
doing yourself no good. Now III try 
to help you, if you’ll try and help 
yourself.” He said a good deal more 
besides but I really don’t remember 
much about it. All I know is that he 
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talked good sense and I determined 
to give him a try. And that. I reckon, 
is how the reformation of Baker first 
came about. Somehow or other he 
managed to set me on fire with the 
ambition to act and from that day lo 
this acting has been a part of my life. 

And the photograph? That's a pic¬ 
ture of me in the first film I ever 
made. I got the part when 1 was thir¬ 
teen and that was thanks to Glyn, too. 

A IK RAID SIREN: You can't put the 
^sound of an air raid siren in a pic¬ 
ture, but it makes a real and vivid 
memory for me. It reminds me of 



Personal Possessions of the Famous—Part 3 


when I heard the air raid sirens. 
Every night ihey would wail away as 
German bombers came across the city 
and their sound has haunted me ever 
since. 

RECLINING FIGURE: I don't know 
^"why it should be but this statuette-” 
Henry Moore's Reclining Figure— 
seems to summarize for me all the co¬ 
incidence, ah the luck, all the chanci- 
ness that make up the show business 
game. I couldn’t afford to buy the 
statuette until success came into my 
career^-and I had many twists of for¬ 
tune before that. 

After finishing the picture 1 made 
as a boy I returned to the valley for 
a couple of months and then got a 
stage part in Emlyn William’s The 

Druid's Rest. 

There were two young kids in the 
play; I was one of them and Richard 
Burton was the other. We got on 
famously from the first moment we 


met, though 1 don't suppose anyone 
else thought so. In our dressing room 
during our stay in Cardiff, we knocked 
out the windows twice on consecutive 
nights. Not that there was any ani¬ 
mosity in our wrangling, we were just 
letting off steam. The play ran for a 
few months and then, after all the 
high-life and hell raising, it was back 
to Fern dale again. By now, however, 
Glyn had ambitions for me and that’s 
how the "mock” auditions began. 
He was determined that I should get 
into Birmingham Rep, and night after 
night in the small front room of his 
home he'd rehearse me in various 
parts. It was painstaking, often frus¬ 
trating work, but when the time came 
all his efforts paid off. I walked 
through the audition in Birmingham 
and stayed with the company for the 
next three years, 

BOTTLE OF WINE: A wine bottle, 
^any wine bottle, always reminds me of 
the toughest period of my life. After 
leaving Birmingham and doing my 
National Service (what a waste that 
was) I thought I’d have a go at the 
West End stage which, as I soon 
realized, was what everyone else had 
decided to do. It was 1947 and Lon¬ 
don was filled with demob-happy op¬ 
timists hell-bent on getting a job. 
Me, 1 was just one of the hundreds 
of chaps who lived partly on odd 
jobbing, partly on hope but mostly 
on the dole. Between tramping round 
agents’ offices I worked in Joe Lyons' 
Comer House as a washer-up and did 
a six month stint as a wine waiter. 
That, 1 suppose, is where the bottle 
comes in. I can't see one these days 
without remembering that black yean 

WELSH FIGURINES: The first thing 
my wife Ellen ever gave me. We 
were both at St Patrick's night party 
and almost as soon as we met I 
knew that this was "it”. She was 
playing in the West End, l was still 
wine waiLing. but within a few min¬ 
utes we'd made a date for the fol¬ 
lowing night. It was a couple of 
evenings later that she gave me this 
small group—she'd bought it in 
Brighton—and it marked a big turn¬ 
ing point in my life. From that mo¬ 
ment on things started to get better, 
life began to move with a rush. 
Within three months of our meeting 
we were married—and 1 got my firsL 
big chance. 

Two weeks after meeting Ellen 
we went to a Sunday night show to¬ 
gether. It was the first time I’d ever 
been to one of these performances 
and who should I meet, also on his 
first visit, but Christopher Fry, Wc 
were introduced, talked for a few 
minutes and then he invited me to 
read for a new play he'd written, A 
Sleep of Prisoners. It was my first 
break. The part suited me line and 
the play went over wonderfully both 
sn London and in the States. 

THE CRUEL SEA: While I was tour- 
A ing in America f read The Cruel Sea 
and. hearing it was to be filmed, knew 
instinctively that the part Bonnet, the 
First Lieutenant, was for me and I 



rang the producer to see what he 
could do. “I'm afraid the role's al¬ 
ready been filled,” he said, ”If you 
would like to come down to the 
studio to try out a stooge part, how¬ 
ever, okay by me.” Two days later 
I was on the set (I’d been given a 
minor role) when 1 noticed that the 
camera was trained on me. The scene 
went oil like a bomb and the producer 
came up and said, 11 Baker, Tvc 
changed my mind. You'll play Bennet 
after all,” 

VVARRIOR’S HEAD: Ellen gave me 
T this a couple of years ago because, 
so she says, it looks like me. Some 
years ago a young artist and sculp¬ 
tress, Elisabeth Frink, asked if I 
would sit for her but l was too busy. 
Then. Ellen saw this bust and bought 
it. To me, the real significance of 
The Warrior is that it symbolizes 
all that is best in my success. Sure, 
I've got all the standard status sym¬ 
bols--but they don’t really matter. 

It is things like "The Reclining 
Figure” and "The Warrior’s Head”, 
that summarize for me, all the per¬ 
sonal pleasure and happiness of 
success. 

TRISH HARP: Another present from 
A Ellen to remind me of that long-ago 
St Patrick's night. Many of my most 
important keepsakes seem to have come 
from my wife which, I suppose, isn’t 
so surprising because we have shared 
so much these past thirteen years. 

pLAQUE: Around about 1956 the 
r Rhondda Valley Recognition Com¬ 
mittee presented me with this plaque 
as “a tribute to my work”. It is not 
merely of sentimental value, it is im¬ 
mensely practical as well. The trouble 
with my kind of life is that the glam¬ 
our can so easily throw things right 
out of proportion. 

I try to keep life in perspective by 
going back to the valleys whenever I 
can or, when that is not possible, by 
taking a quick look at my plaque. It 
reminds me that once l was just one 
more kid in the Rhondda who, but 
for a lot of luck, would be there still. 

y ULIJ SHIELD: An old African 
^chieftain gave me this on the last 
night of shooting of the first him that 
I have produced. The Zulu* I'd given 
him a small gift for all his help dur¬ 
ing the time we were on location and 
on the evening we packed up camp 
he came to me and handed over his 
shield. The Zulu are a noble and a 
proud people but not wealthy. This 
shield was probably the old man’s 
most precious possession and now it 
is one of the most precious of all my 
souvenirs. 

T 1 AN OF FILM: How could l get away 
^with this without some mention of 
films? The cinema has made me what 
I am today. It has given me success 
and happiness and comfort and 
enough wealth to help the people who 
have helped me as well. And with¬ 
out their help, the help of people like 
my brother, Fred, and my old school¬ 
master, Glyn Morse—I'd have never 
got started at all. Yes. I am the 
lucky one and 1 know very well that 
my success is all thanks to them— 
and to a few' rolls of film, 

END 
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A while-washed brick basement floor and art 
Indian red cedar upper storey make an attractive 
combination of texture* and colour* in this house 
on Auckland's outskirts. 

Home in the Green Belt 


Because insular New Zealanders treas¬ 
ure their “little bits of grounds with 
fences all round”, Auckland* number¬ 
ing only half a million people, covers 
the same area as Glasgow (over two 
million), and a much larger square- 
mileage than many more densely popu¬ 
lated European and Eastern cities. 

Now, however, sprawl makes upward 
and closer building imperative. In try¬ 
ing to preserve a green belt round 
greater Auckland, authorities have de¬ 
creed that in some outlying districts, 
farmers may not sell land for building 
sites while prospective home owners 
cannot buy sections of less than a half 
acre. 

Houses in these sparsely settled areas 
fit into a landscape of pasture, orchards, 
bush, like one built on a ridge between 
Ho wick and Whitford, also have a view 
of an arm of the Tamaki Estuary. 

Viennese architect Henry Kulka de¬ 
signed this cedar house on a sloping 
site to fit into the landscape, staining the 
uppe r-fl o o r wcat he rb o a i ds In d ian re d 
with jade green spoutings, grey roof, 
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white facings and whitewashed brick 
lower storey. 

The house stands at right angles to 
the road with an upstairs entrance via 
the back door. A second door, adjacent 
to the downstairs garage provides a 
lower entrance to a complete guest flat 
with its own terrace below the upstairs 
Pacific mahogany verandah stretching 
along the whole north frontage. 

Every room has a view, even the kit¬ 
chen with its powder blue walls and 
Wedgwood cupboard doors picked out 
in white. 

The adjoining breakfast nook with 
tartan banquettes opens into a tiny vesti¬ 
bule with frosted windows on the street 
side, dear facing toward the water. This 
in turn connects with both the verandah 
and the L-shaped lounge, its whole north 
side glass with sliding aluminium framed 
Sun Valley doors. Sliding screen doors 
match similar windows in the kitchen. 

Even in winter the lounge suggests 
sun, not only because of the vast window 
area, but also on account of daffodil 
curtains in a wide-textured Swedish 


By Molly G. Elliott (Auckland) 

Photographs by Studio 57 

material which also covers the high 
windows behind the dining space occu¬ 
pying the L. 

The interior lounge walls make use of 
bleached rimu panelling with another 
native timber, matai, for the floor. Rimu 
also forms the ceiling above the dining 
space, slightly lower than the white 
lounge ceiling to accommodate concealed 
lights. 

The kitchen also connects with the 
dining space in which a long grey- 
upholstered banquette fits between cup¬ 
boards at right angles to a servery. 

This faces a panel of Bombay stone, 
its warm greys, browns and ochres ton¬ 
ing with the striped upholstery on a 
long banquette facing the view in the 
lounge. A grilled heater Jits below the 
stone panel, switching to a cooling 
system in summer. 

A copper tray containing pot plants 
fills the corner above stairs down to the 
ground floor. A bar and radiogram con¬ 
ceal the staircase beside a door leading 
into the bedrooms by way of a small 
powder room. 
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on the opposite rise with rolling farm¬ 
land lifting away to hills below clouds 
like mashed potato, a typical New Zea¬ 
land landscape. 

The white hall,, containing a curtained 
coat recess, connects with a toilet and 
also, by way of the front door, with an 
outsize garage which could, if necessary, 
convert to a large living room. 

On the opposite side of the garage, 
the architect has fitted into the section's 
slope, a laundry and two water storage 
tanks of several thousand gallons’ 
capacity. Although houses in this dis¬ 
trict depend on tanks for water, they 
will eventually receive their supply from 
the city at which time the tanks in this 
house could become extra bedrooms. 

Henry Kulka has not designed a show- 
off house. He meant it for living, for 
possible conversion, and to blend into, 
rather than to clash with, its surround- 


Decorated in grey, aqua and white, 
the main bedroom, also with a valley 
and w ? ater view, opens on to the veran¬ 
dah, Typical of Henry Kulka’s work, 
it has a built-in dressing table below the 
window, ample cupboard space and an 
infra-red heater set high on the wall. 

* In the same tranquil colours, the bath¬ 

room and toilet open off the bedroom, 

A room in blue and white designed 
originally as a study with built-in desk, 
cupboards and bookshelves has become 
a nursery. 

The cork-tiled downstairs area com¬ 
prises a lounge-rumpus room in sage, 
olive green and white with cupboards 
and hanging clothes space. 

Hanging cupboards and a bar separ¬ 
ate it from the miniature kitchen, A 
divan fits into an Indian red recess 
below the stairs. 

French doors, curtained in black, 
charcoal and white striped fabric, open 
on to the terrace and on the adjoining 
wall, push-out windows overlook the 
valley, the sloping paddock where the 
owners keep three horses and an orchard 




[Top]. This view of the L-shcped lounge looks 
towards a corner itairway lending down to a 
basement flat. 

tMiddle]. Sliding Sun Volley doors on to a bal¬ 
cony make the moil of a view to the Tamoki 
Estuary. 


(Lower|. From the lop of the (fairs, one can see 
the dining and lounge area* with the kitchen 
beyond- 
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Daily Help 

By Jillian Squire (Lower Hutt) 


If there was one adjective 
to describe Maggie Brocket, the 
Harpingdon’s excellent daily 
help, it was “reliable*'. 

Plain, sordid, heavily built 
as a Victorian armchair, for 
years now Maggie’s days had 
been divided between “doing* 1 
for her “ladies’* and looking 
after herself in the shabby 
cub by-hole 100 m she rented 
above Commery’s, the chemises 
shop in the village. 

Nothing had ever happened 
to Maggie, Mrs Harpingdon 
was wont to remark—and noth¬ 
ing ever would. You only had 
to look at her to see that. 

Her friends agreed. And that 
was surprising, really, since 
Maggie already had achieved 
two highly successful murders 
and was even now arranging 
for a third. Mrs Harpingdon’s 
very own, in fact. 

But of coarse, Mrs Harping¬ 
don didn't know that. 

Actually, Maggie herself was 
very much against murders, as 
such. She would read about 
them in the papers, her round 
pale blue eyes staring, her com¬ 
pressed small mouth and mot¬ 
tled red face registering pro¬ 
found horror and shock. How 


could they do it? The wicked, 
wicked devils. 

Her own two murders, and 
for that matter the one now 
undertaken, were a very differ¬ 
ent kettle of fish. Something 
she had to do, more*s the pity. 
And in any case, she never 
thought of those two sad occas¬ 
ions as actual murders. Merely 
“when that young baggage from 
England had the car smash’ 1 . 
Or, “the time that brassy 
blonde Mrs Nietering fell out a 
her bedroom winder'*. For all 
the world like she*d read them 
in the Sunday News—and never 
a question of anybody un¬ 
screwing anything in a car, nor 
edging anyone too close to a 
third floor apartment window. 

And when Mrs Harpingdon 
died next week it would be the 
same. She knew just how she’d 
feel too, real shook up inside 
when Mr H. broke the news, 
because he’d do it himself for 
a moral^not wanting it to be 
too much of a shock, seeing 
how devoted Maggie had been 
to them all these years. Like 
they were her own family. 

Dear Mr H. 

Maggie had been in love with 
Mr H.—that is, Mr Gerald 


Harpingdon her employer*® hus¬ 
band, for fifteen years now. 
And fifteen years is a Long 
time. That was ever since that 
spring Mrs Harpingdon had 
been on holiday with the child¬ 
ren and she, Maggie, was seeing 
to Mr H*s meals, on the few 
nights he happened to be home. 

Maggie, puttering around the 
kitchen in ner shapeless bell- 
tent of an overall, had looked 
up and seen Mr H. standing in 
the doorway in evening dress. 
Tall, handsome, in faultless 
evening dress like the maga¬ 
zines said, smoking a cigar and 
smiling at her, Maggie. A 
winning, sort of gentle smile it 
was, so that she put up a hasty 
hand and patted her fuzzy hair 
into place, and, strangely, felt 
her neck growing prickly like 
it hadn’t doie in years. 

And Mr It, had come for¬ 
ward, knocking his cigar ash 
into her dean sink, not that 
she’d minded, and he’d called 
her “Margaret”—“Because it’s 
such a beautiful name,” he told 
her, “serene and with a dignity 
of its own.” He dropped his 
voice and patted her pudgy, 
freckled hand as she folded the 
tea towel. “Suits you, my 
dear.” 


Now it wasn't much, that. 
Not from a gentleman like Mr 
H. who*d always been known 
in the district as a bit of a 
ladies’ man—hadn’t her other 
employers said so? Jealous, no 
doubt, of Mr Harpingdon’s 
success. And, too, this night 
she could smell the brandy on 
him, yes, in spite of the cigar. 

But Maggie listened to his 
carefree apology for having let 
her cook his dinner when in 
fact he had a dinner appoint¬ 
ment. And she didn’t say one 
word. Not one word. But after 
he had gone, with a final, rue¬ 
ful little-boy smile from the 
doorway, she sat down and ate 
his dinner, through in the din¬ 
ing room, not in the kitchen. 
And her whole world was 
swinging in the realms of white 
tie and tails and cigar-smoke. 
And she knew. 

She was in love with Mr H 

Perhaps it wasn’t quite with 
Mr H. as he u'as, More as he 
appeared in Maggie’s novelette- 
guided mind; for even Gerald 
Harpingdon himself, never one 
to underrate his personal 
attractions, woe id have been 
astonished if he had ever sus¬ 
pected the qualities, physical, 
mental and spiritual, with 
which his wife’s daily help had 
endowed him. 

Maggie never gave any sign. 
Just went on with her polish¬ 
ing and mopping, doing more 
and more for Mrs Harpingdon 
as that lady became increas- 




















ingiy indulgent of her ailments, 
real and imaginary, now the 
children were at boarding 
school, 

'‘When the wife dies,” Mag¬ 
gie would tell herself solidly, 
“he'll turn to me.” She saw 
nothing incongruous about her 
forty-seven years, her stolidity 
and appalling lack of looks be¬ 
side Mr H r s practised charm 
and assured position. This sort 
of thing happened in every love 
story she read. "To one man 
you are beautiful,” the maga¬ 
zines all said, with the author¬ 
ity of years of experience be¬ 
hind them. 

So she was beautiful to Mr 
H. 

He still called her "Margaret” 
from time to time. He patted 
her hand, and made arch eyes 
at hen smiling beyond her to 
his wife, trying to win some 
sort of humour in that peevish 
face. Sometimes Maggie would 
smile, sometimes she would 
merely bridle, and then Gerald 
Harpingdon would say, after 
she had waddled away, "What’s 
eating the old girl today?” 

Maggie had been with the 
Harpingdons for about five 
years when she had to get rid 
of Caroline Kemp, Mrs Harp- 
ingdon’s niece who had come 
from England. Rich, with her 
own car and all the young 
chaps a girl could ask buzzing 
around her, and yet she had to 
set her cap at Mr H. Oh, yes, 
Maggie had noticed it straight 
away. And anyway, one of her 
“ladies”, a Mrs Nietering lad 
told her. 

Mrs Nietering was a fading 
blonde, and her worry about 
Mr H. was far from disinter¬ 
ested, had Maggie known at 
the time. But it was true, any¬ 
way, and Maggie wasn't going 
to stand for it, Mrs Harping¬ 
don was bad enough, she had 
to be in the picture, she was 
part of it. But this other one .. 

It was shocking, terrible. 
Probably it couldn't have hap¬ 
pened so pat if they hadn’t 
been out at the beach house at 
the time, and the cliff so high 
beside the road The car was 
wrecked. Mrs Harpingdon just 
took to her bed, weak as 
always, and Maggie did for Mr 
H, Poor Mr H. Looking like 
a ghost, he was, his face as 
white as the kitchen wall. 

But still handsome, and safe, 
now. 

Yes, it was something that 
had to be done. Lucky she’d 
worked in that car place in the 
war time. You found out 
things just by chance, like, 
hearing the mechanic lads talk¬ 
ing. All the same, it was a 
horrible accident. The papers 
were full of it. 

And then Mrs Nietering. 
Three years ago now it would 
be. The blonde Viennese 
woman had taken Maggie's 
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Thursdays almost as soon as 
she met the Harpingdons. And 
it was a funny thing, that, 
Maggie had never known about 
Mrs Nietering and Mr H. Even 
now she didn’t believe there 
was anything—well, really any¬ 
thing—in that one. Just hang¬ 
ing her hat up to him the 
woman was. But these foreign¬ 


ers—oh, yes, there'd have been 
plenty in it if Mrs Nietering 
had been given the chance. Sure 
as eggs, Mr H. would have 
been as a babe in arms. 

Blonde and snakey, Mrs N. 
was. That’s how she’d looked 
when Maggie bumped her as 
she stood in the window-way in 
her greeny-gold dressing gown. 


Snukey. Her e>es were like a 
snakes too, fixed on Maggie in 
that last moment, “You , . . n 
but it had turned into a 
screech as she clawed for Mag¬ 
gie, as she fell ... But there. 
Maggie was downstairs polish¬ 
ing the name-plate by the time 
the neighbours came and told 
Corn overleaf 


A fine product of sanitarium health food company 
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. , . banish that out>of-sorts feeling 
with an early morning glass of 
water followed by a little SAN- 
BRAN. Make it a regular start to 
your day, SAN-BRAN provides 
the essential roughage in 
your diet daily to keep your 
system functioning properly 
, . , purifies and tones the 
system safely, gently, to assist 
natural, healthy regularity. 


AS 


FOR 
THAT 
BRIGHT 
A BUTTON 
FEELING 


Just sprinkle a little SAN-BRAN 
over your breakfast cereal * , , 
enjoy its nutty-flavoured crisp¬ 
ness with your morning stewed 
fruit. Use SAN-BRAN in cooking 
too, there are delicious re¬ 
cipes dn the SamBran packet* 
For regular good health for 
ail the family serve SAN- 
BRAN with the breakfast 
cereal, daily. 




SAN-BRAN 


















with the times... 

I use Tampax, too 

Without question, Tampax is the 
modern sanitary protection. 

Just what does “modern” mean? 
Not only the newest, the latest, 
but almost always, an improve¬ 
ment over the past. 

Tampax users view the product 
two ways. Some say that it gives 
you so much freedom, comfort, 
poise—that you seem to go from 
the dark ages into the 20th 
century. 

Others say Tampax doesn't 
chafe, doesn't irritate, 13100 
doesn't create odour lSIEQ 
problems, doesn't tie you CQyQjy 
up in a beit-p in-pad EffiSQ 
harness. 

Both opinions are right, of 
course. By not doing anything to 
you, Tampax does a iot for you. 

Give Tampax a try. This very 
month! You'll use it eventually. 
Why not do it now? 

Your choice of 2 absorbencies 
(Regular and Super). Available at 
all chemists and stores. 

Internal 
Sanitary 
Protection 

F2I li(NZ) 


her. She hadn’t heard anything 
—you couldn't this side of the 
building, could you? 

A horrible accident, that was 
if ever, and Maggie had been 
shook up inside for weeks. 
She'd even told Mr H. about 
that, when he came back from 
his business trip. But he didn't 
seem to hear, just stared at her 
with a fixed look that didn't 
see her, or did it? It fair gave 
her the creeps. Poor Mr H. 
Shocked, he was, just the same 
as her 

But this time was different. 
She hadn't even had it in her 
head until about a month ago. 
Cleaning the wash basin in the 
bathroom, she’d been, and all 
those silly tubes of toothpaste 
ranged along the shelf. The big 
white one, that was Mr H’s. 
The chewing-gum tasting one— 
two of them, young Master 
Robert's and Miss Pamela’s, 
And the pale blue and green 
striped one that was Mrs Harp- 
in gd on’s. Fads, One was as 
good as another, if you asked 
her. But years now, there they 
had been. Now and again the 
children would try something 
the radio talked about, but Mr 
H., no. Nor Mrs H. 

And the idea came to her. 
S’posing—just s'posing someone 
wanted to make sure somebody 
died sooner—well, sooner than 
you’d think. One thing you 
wouldn’t make no mistakes, not 
with them all so set in their 
ways. Be easy. 

She didn’t really have any¬ 
thing special in mind when she 
bought a tube of Mrs Harping- 
don’s toothpaste. Just bought 
it, in case it came in handy 
like. From the chain store 
where the schoolgirl helpers 
wouldn’t remember — well, 
nothing. 

The other was harder. Three 
nights before Mr Commery the 
chemist had left her alone in 
the back room of the shop. 
She usually looked in on her 
way upstairs coming home. And 
you didn’t feel good about 
pinching stuff from a friend, 
for Mrs Commery was a sort of 
friend. But then when it was 
something that had to be done, 
you’d got to put your hand to 
the wheel, as the saying was. 

It was long ago, when they’d 
been talking over the latest 
murder over a cup of tea in 
Mrs Commery’s kitchen that 
the chemist’s wife, her long 
thin face impressive, had told 
Maggie about the shelf of 
poisons. “Some of ’em a grain 
will kill,” she told Maggie, 
“And some if them’ll do it in 
a flash, Bert could tell you a 
thing or two—the police’ve 
consulted Bert time and again.” 

At the time Maggie wasn’t 
interested in poisons. Not till 
the day the queer idea came in 
the Harpingdon’s upstairs bath¬ 
room. But it was easy. Easy 
as falling off a log. 


Tuesday it would be. Seeing 
she went there Wednesday, too. 

It was a sunny morning, that 
Wednesday. Just like any other 
morning, Maggie thought, turn¬ 
ing in at the big, gabled house. 
Except for the three cars stand¬ 
ing in the drive-way. The black 
one was police. There already. 

She trudged on around to the 
back of the house, and was 
taking off her beret and out¬ 
door shoes in the laundry when 
it occurred to her that Mr H. 
wasn’t waiting for her. Funny 
thing, that. You wouldn’t think 
Mr H. would let her come in 
and see all these people with¬ 
out breaking the news sort of 
gentle. Always kind and gentle, 
Mr H. was. But after all, it 
was his wife. It’d be a shock 
to him, too. 

P’raps he was too upset. 

Maggie pulled her overall off 
the peg behind the door and 
put it on. It was uncanny, the 
quietness of Lhe house. Nobody 
in the kitchen, nobody any¬ 
where. She was half-way up 
the stairs on her way to the 
bathroom before she remem¬ 
bered she hadn’t put the other 
tube of toothpaste in her over- 
all pocket. But she climbed on 
up the stairs. So long as she 
got the other one safe and 
sound the evidence as you 
might say—it'd he all right. 
Anyways, who’d be hunting for 
toothpaste with all this happen¬ 
ing Not Mrs Harpingdon for 
a moral. She almost chuckled. 

Quiet, though. You wouldn’t 
think anybody was in the 
house. They must all be in 
the drawing room. Yet they’d 
seen her walk around—she bet 
they did. 

She went into the bathroom. 
There they were, all the tubes. 
No, three of them. And yes, 
there was Mr Harpingdon’s 
toothpaste lying on the floor 
under the basin, like he’d 
knocked it there in his rush. 
She picked it up gently. Dear 
Mr H, She put the white tube 
alongside the others, next to 
the blue and green tube, Mrs 
Harpingdon’s one, with the cap 
lying alongside it. And that 
was funny, because Mrs Harp¬ 
ingdon was real finicky, never 
left nothing around like wet 
soap or toothpaste with the cap 
off. Not like Mr H, bless him, 
like a boy he was, sometimes. 

She fitted the cap back on 
and put the tube in her pocket, 
washing her hands under the 
tap. From the small cupboard 
she removed cleanser and 
cloths and started cleaning the 
basin. Because she wasn’t to 
know, was she? And you could 
not just stand, like you were 
waiting. 

Nobody came. After a while 
she walked down to the laundry 
again, meaning to get Lhe other 
tube of toothpaste, the inno¬ 
cent one, and take it up to the 
bathroom. 


TAMPAX 


She felt in her old shopping 
bag, in her coat pockets, back 
in the bag , , . 

It wasn’t there. 

But it must be. She started 
again, turning out the old card¬ 
igan, the extra apron, the bits 
and pieces and the little yellow 
novelette, “Passion’s Harvest”. 
She was sweating now, and the 
pricklings around her thickset 
neck had nothing to do with 
Mr H’s fair words. 

She must have lost it some¬ 
where. Perhaps when she pulled 
out her bus ticket. That’d be 
it. On the bus. 

She heard a sound behind 
her and turned. A policeman 
stood there, his bulk almost til¬ 
ling the space between the 
washing machine and the door 

“Mrs Harpingdon w f ants to 
see you.” He said that, right to 
her face, watching her face, 
watching the mouth dropping 
open, the eyes bulging in hor¬ 
ror. Because it had happened, 
hadn’t it? What’d they take her 
for , . . thinking Mrs Harp¬ 
ingdon would want her now 
she’s dead. But she was silent, 
moved heavily after the police¬ 
man and through the kitchen, 
the hall, into The drawing room. 

And there was Mrs Harping- 
don on the couch, lying back 
with her eyes dosed and a doc¬ 
tor taking her pulse. Alive, 

Then they’d got her in time, 
had they? Maggie was cons¬ 
cious of her weight, her bones 
heavy, sagging in defeat. And 
a cold vindictive anger lashed 
through her against Emmy 
Commery, telling all those lies 
about poisons. AH lies, Skiting. 

But she, Maggie, wasn’t beat, 
not she. Next time. She looked 
at Mrs Harpiigdon, Next time. 

She lifted her head and her 
eyes travelled around the room. 
The police . . . Three of 
them. The doctor. But—but— 
Mr H? Where was he? It 
came out, blurted into the 
silence before she could stop 
it, “Mr H. Where’s Mr. H?” 

The policeman looked at Mrs 
Harpingdon, shook his head. 
But Mrs Harpingdon opened 
her eyes and looked straight at 
Maggie. 

“He’s dead,” she said clearly. 
“He was murdered ” 

She heard herself screeching, 
she, Maggie, who always kept 
a quiet tongue. Wildly, horrib¬ 
ly screeching. “He never—he 
never! No, no! Mr H. Qh-h-h. 
Who did it to him? But who, 
I say , . . She fell silent be¬ 
fore their faces. She whispered, 
just as if she were reading it 
in the News at home, “How 
could they do it—the wicked, 
wicked devils. How could they 
do it?” 

The two men moved in on 
either side of her, huge, quiet, 
menacing. 

“Suppose you tell us/’ the 
policeman said. 

END 
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No Truce for TB 


3 MILLION PEOPLE WILL 
DIE FROM TUBERCULOSIS 
THIS YEAR. Does this figure 
startle you? Here’s another. At 
least 15 mil lion people suffer 
from infectious tuberculosis in 
the world today. 

Now, if someone had asked 
me last month (when the mobile 
X-Ray Unit was in our area) 
how many people were afflicted 
with TB—why, I would have 
said something like, f TE? 
Very rare. In fact most of the 
old mountain-top TB hospitals 
have been closed. Never hear 
much about TB anymore. Yes, 
rare indeed. And probably 
only a handful of New Zea¬ 
landers would have TB/‘ 

Only a handful of New Zea¬ 
landers * . . How big is a 
handful then? Try to squeeze 
nearly 10,000 people into one 
mammoth handful. 

Deaths in New Zealand from 
tuberculosis? Only 93 last year 
were traced directly to TB. No, 
93 isn't very many in a world 
that seldom deals with num¬ 
bers below 1,000,000. But take 
just a minute. Put this maga¬ 
zine down and pick up a paper 
and pencil. Write down the 
names of all your relatives. Or 
of all your friends. Or of 
everyone you work with.. Does 
the total of any 1 or 2 of these 
lists reach 93? 

Picture 93 New Zealanders 
at a party in your living room. 
Then add to that crowded pic¬ 
ture the wives, husbands and 
children that would suffer if 
the original 93 died today. I 
hope you have a big living 
room. 

But, of course we would 
rather worry about the living 
—the dose to 10,000 New Zea¬ 
landers now afflicted with TB 
—the 1,100 new cases reported 
last year. This is why the 
movements of the Mobile X- 
Ray Unit are widely publicised. 
{Over 100,000 X-Ray films have 
been viewed this year in Auck¬ 
land alone.) 

Fortunately the numbers of 
T B pa t i cuts a re dec reas i ng in 
most areas »n the world, in¬ 
cluding New Zealand, But the 
TB problem is still formidable 
enough for the giant World 
Health Organization to adopt 
for its 1964 theme “NO 
TRUCE FOR TUBERCU¬ 
LOSIS” 

At the same time most 
countries support TB organiz¬ 
ations. In New Zealand there 
are 14 affiliated Tuberculosis 
Associations in the national 
Federation. I visited the Auck¬ 
land Tuberculosis and Chest 
Diseases Association (Inc.), lo¬ 
cated in the grounds of Green 
Lane Hospital. 
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By T. Morgan, (Auckland) 

This Association works 
among some of the 2,100 
afflicted residents of Auckland 
Central, Takapuna and South 
Auckland. For hospitalized TB 
and chest patients the associ¬ 
ation distributes fruit, sweets, 
biscuits and maintains a com¬ 
plete library service of books 
and magazines—all on a vol¬ 
untary basis. 

The Ladies Committee visits 
the hospital wards, always try¬ 
ing to boost the morale of the 
TB patient. They even organize 
outings and do the Christmas 
shopping for in-patients. 

Most of the work, however, 
is done for the families of TB 
sufferers, and much of this in 
co-operation with the District 
Health Nurse. Food orders are 
made available; in serious cir¬ 
cumstances overdue accounts 
have been met, power bills 
have been paid; clothing is 
given and items of furniture, 
even refrigerators and washing 
machines have been financed. 

One of the primary aims be¬ 
hind this material help lies in 
the fact that TB is often aggra¬ 
vated by worry. By removing 
the cause of worry the associ¬ 
ation hopes to pave the road 
to rehabilitation. 

However, aiding the afflicted 
is not the only goal of Tuber¬ 
culosis and Chest Diseases 
Associations. Getting to the 
grass roots of the disease re¬ 
quires money, and last year this 
local association provided over 
£750 in TB research grants. 

I asked where the money 
for all this work comes from. 
Aside from private contri¬ 
butions, I was told, all of the 
funds come from the Annual 
Christmas Seal Campaign. 
£4,300 was raised in Auckland 
alone from the seals at Christ¬ 
mas 1963. About 150,000 sheets 
of 24 seals were mailed out. 
Roughly 50,000 inspired dona¬ 
tions (the £4,200), another 
10,000 were returned and an 
astounding 90,000 sheets of 
seals were ignored!. 

Meanwhile the work of the 
association con tinues—hel ping 
those infected with TB, giving 
aid to the families, finding jobs 
for recovering patients, loudly 
supporting the public X-Ray 
programme and preparing for 
another Christmas Seal 
Campaign. 

Members of the tuberculosis 
associations see their role as 
that of a backing up agent lo 
the normal health measures 
taken in the field. They know 
they’re not the vanguard of the 
fight against TB. But they cer¬ 
tainly are the sympathetic'heart 
of the programme that aims to 
eradicate the disease. end 




Mr* H. M. Montague (right), Auckland TB Association's Secretary, explains a dis 
play of New Zealand s 1964 TB Christmas Seal* to her assistant, Mr* D. Gibson. 
In the foreground are TB posters From associations throughout the world. 


The Auckland TB and Chest Disec 
through the red tape of Governmei 
(right), Association secretary with 

explain the Social Security programme to a TB patient. 


Green Lane Hospital's Dr J. D. Sinclair (right) and his secretary demonstrate this 
new Katapherometer purchased with part of tho £750 of research grants given by 
the Auckland TB and Chest Disease Association. (Ths Kataphe remeter measures 











I Dare we suggest . . . that there are only eight short 
weeks to Christmas? Remember that the early bird 
catches the nicest Christmas cards, wrappings and tree 
trimmings now. 

2 Here’s a simple yet effective salad. Place a peach half 
round side down on a slice of pineapple and fill in the 
hollow with cottage cheese. 

3 Pretty teatowels folded in half and sewn up the sides 
with a drawstring run through the top have many uses 
. . . duster bag, soiled linen bag, storing paper bags or 
sewing requirements. 

4 Instant starch in the aerosol can will give a quick crease 
in the men's terylene or worsted trousers. Give a quick 
spray along the crease then iron over brown paper. 

5 Newest eye-shadow colours include palest beige and 
pink tones. Very helpful in making deepset eyes seem 
less deep, 

6 “A gentleman is simply a patient wolf/’ 

—Lana Turner. 

7 When picking roses, hold the stem steady with a spring 
clothespeg to avoid those vicious thorns. 

O Jewel case, basket, wooden bowl , , . almost any con- 
® tainer can be used to hold a pretty flower arrangement if 
carefully lined with one piece of aluminium foil mould¬ 
ed into shape. 


You can help 
TB Sufferers 

BUY TB CHRISTMAS SEALS 
FROM YOUR NEAREST CHEMIST 

2/6 for a sheet of 30 seals 

TB and Chest Diseases Associations are voluntary 
organisations which need your help. Purchase of 
Christmas seals is a contribution toward the wel¬ 
fare of those who suffer from TB and other chest 
diseases. And—who knows?—someday it may 
be your own. 

Inserted by the Auckland TB and Chest Diseases Assn. 
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DID YOU KNOW . . . that synthetic fabrics attract 
loose fibres and should the ref ore be washed separately 
from cottons and woollens to avoid becoming covered 
in fluff. 

Half fill iceblock trays with water, then freeze. Place 
a cherry half, strawberry or pineapple cube in each 
section and carefully top with water and allow to freeze. 
Add these to summer drinks. 

Party game to break the ice. Roughly draw a large face 
on a piece of paper, omitting eyes. Place this in the 
centre of the floor. Guests take turns of throwing two 
pennies to make the eyes. 

When planting out autumn flowering annuals nip out 
the centre of the plants to encourage bushy growth. 

To avoid air bubbles in apple jelly or any other jam, 
hold the jar at a slight angle as you fill it. 

“The most exhausting thing in life is being insincere .- 1 

—Anne Morrow Lindbergh. 

Be sure of a clean porridge pot by putting the pot lid 
on for a few minutes after cooking and before serving. 

DID YOU KNOW , . * that greened potato tubers can 
be poisonous? The berries of the potato plant are also 
poisonous. They belong to the same plant family as 
deadly night shade (solanum) ... and tomatoes! 

An old shopping bag packed with cleaning materials and 
taken with you from room to room as you clean will 
save a great deal of time running back and forth. 

Cover the window sills in the laundry with self-adhesive 
plastic. It's easy to wipe down and won't stain as easily 
as paintwork if the ‘'blue” bottle is left standing on it. 

“Hope is a good breakfast but an ill supper.” 

—Francis Bacon. 

A new mascara which actually lengthens lashes as well 
as darkening them has recently come on the market. It 
is also waterproof, smudge-proof, and retails at 19s 6d. 

Know a quick way to cool off on a hoi day. Plunge 
hands and arms into a basin full of cold water for a 
minute or two. 

Cut flowers will have an extended life if stems are cut 
on a slant. Woody stemmed blooms such as roses, lilac, 
tiger-lilies and hydrangeas should be hammered and 
placed in deep cold water for a few hours before arrang¬ 
ing. A teaspoon of sugar added to the water in the final 
arrangement will also help blooms last longer. 

If your pet has to be boarded while you’re on holiday, 
give it a blanket or cushion or something familiar from 
home, and it will be less likely to pine. 

Dried fruit that is cleaned by washing should be dried 
thoroughly and floured before adding to your Christmas 
cake mixture or il may sink during cooking. 

To keep Junior amused and happy, provide him with 
paste and a large piece of brown paper and let him cut 
pictures of furniture from magazines to “furnish” his 
brown paper house. 

If you have the herb Rosemary growing in your garden, 
use the leaves in stuffing, or try a little in steak-andr 
kidney pudding. 

To keep feel in tip-top order for Christmas shopping, 
rub in witch hazel, and dust each foot liberally with talc 
before putting on stockings, A sprinkle of talc inside 
shoes helps, too. 

A dark grey carpet will battle bravely against w ? car and 
dirt; partner it with cherry pink furnishings. 

Never paint a ladder. Give it a coal of clear lacquer 
and then you can see if it develops faults. 

THE LAST WORD . . “The supreme happiness of 
life is the conviction thal we are loved.” 

—Victor Hugo. 
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Few of us can resist the temptation of 
having our fortune told, and the woman 
who claims that she can “read” the tea¬ 
cups is certain of a warm welcome at 
any feminine tea-party. 

Before embarking on such a career, 
however, it is well to realise that fortune- 
telling, as such, is illegal in New Zea¬ 
land. Moreover, to accept the fact that 
the shape of tea-leaves and their group¬ 
ings actually stand for symbols which, 
when interpreted, foretell the future, im¬ 
plies a belief in “omens”. And that is 
pure superstition. 

Provided, however, that the whole mat¬ 
ter is treated as an amusing parlour 
trick, no harm is done. Anyone can 
point out the symbols and explain their 
supposed meanings, as long as nothing 
said is treated too seriously. 

Of course, the reader should never, in 
any circumstances, foretell disaster. Some 
people are ultra suggestible, and, if told 
that there was illness or injury ahead 
might well bring this about through 
anxiety. 

On the other band, it is possible to 
have a lot of fun with the teacups. 

Miss Dash will certainly be pleased to 
learn that there is a ring in her cup^- 
even if a long way off, Mrs Blank will 
like to know that she will be receiving 
news from overseas . . . maybe she al¬ 
ready has a penfriend! 

Here is the accepted method of 
procedure. 

The Questioner should pour off any r 
tea which remains; swing the cup round 
clockwise three times with the left hand 
(to distribute the leaves), reverse it on 
to the saucer and allow to stand for a 
minute to drain off moisture. It should 
then be passed to the Reader with the 
left hand. 

As a Reader, you should not be in a 
hurry. Take your time, study the form¬ 
ation of the leaves—and allow your 
imagination full play. If you look long 



in your teacup 



enough at them the leaves will suggest 
certain objects lo your mind. Sometimes 
the formations arc very clear. 

The handle of the cup represents the 
house or home of the Questioner. Leaves 
lo the left of the handle represent what 
is past, leaves to the right the present 
or future. Leaves near the rim of the 
cup indicate immediate happenings, those 
further from the top. what is to come. 

The clearer the cup, the better the 
future. 

Symbols seen in the bottom of the cup 
are less favourable than those in the 
clear. 

Winding lines indicate roads or the 
way taken. The clearer these appear, 
the better. If they have dots around 
them, money is indicated. If they suggest 
rivulets or winding streams, this also 
means money. 

Lines at the bottom of the cup or 
surrounded by other leaves indicate re¬ 
verse, though these may have already 
happened. 

Straight lines point to a clear course. 
Once a decision is taken it will be easy 
to go ahead. 

Here are the meanings of some of the 
symbols: 

Anchor, An anchor means security; 
rest after journeying. At the top of the 
cup it implies faithful love. Success, 
across water. 

Animals. Most of these are good. The 
dog indicates a good friend: the donkey, 
patience and strength: the mouse, a 
warning against carelessness. But if a 
snake is present, beware of an enemy 
or false friend. 

Arrow, Sudden news by letter. 

Birds. Generally speaking, good, 
whether on the wing or stationary. But 
better if the birds are to the right of 
the handle than to the left An owl: 
caution needed in business. 

Boot, Need for caution, Sudden 
changes. 


Cross. Some sorrow but, if in the 
dear, this will be overcome. 

Crown. Honours, triumph success. 

Dots, If small, money or gain, a good 
sign. 

Dash. Indicative of enterprise. 

Flowers. These are good except at the 
very bottom of the cup. A nosegay is a 
particularly good symbol. A clover-leaf 
means, luck, particularly if it is a four¬ 
leaved one. 

Heart. The sign of love and happiness. 
Almost always good. 

Ladder. The way to success. Steady 
advancement. 

Letter. A square made up of dots is 
taken as a letter or news. A letter of 
the alphabet indicates the initial of a 
person's name. 

People (a group). Leaves suggesting 
figures mean company. Light coloured 
leaves stand for women and dark, ones 
for men. All women together—beware 
of scandal! A solitary man, a visitor; a 
woman, happiness. 

Ring. Usually indicates marriage or 
an engagement. If the Questioner is 
already married it can stand for com¬ 
pletion. The nearer the rim of the cup, 
the more favourable. 

Ship. Emblem of prosperity. If near 
the rim, a successful journey. 

Sword or Knife. Good or bad, ac¬ 
cording to which way the point faces. 
If towards the handle, beware of treach¬ 
ery. If towards the bottom of the cup, 
all is well. A good offer, possibly of 
marriage. 

Tree. A very fortunate symbol, mean¬ 
ing good health and good fortune. Many 
trees, a wish fulfilled. 

Triangle. Usually good, unless the 
base is nearest the rim. In this case the 
Questioner must be cautious. But if the 
apex is towards the rim, everything is 
well. 

These are only a few of the "symbols” 
which can be seen in the tealeaves, but 
they are sufficient to afford good practice 
in reading and to provide some indi¬ 
cation of the method. The experienced 
Reader comes to rely more on general 
indications than "on any particular 
symbol. 

Have your fun, but, above all, do not 
take it too seriously. Remember, the 
type of tea used and the kind of strainer 
present in the teapot may make all the 
difference to your "fortune”. end 
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Man’s Two-Tone Pullover 


In three sizes, using FONTANA Superquick (D.K.) 


MATERIALS: 

Fontana Superquick (D.K.) 
or Fontana Quicknit (D.K,) 

Chest size 38 40 42 ins 
actual size 40 42 44 ins 
Wool required 
Main shade 

17 18 19 ozs 

Contrast 10 11 12 ozs 

1 pair each Nos 8 and 10 
Paragon knitting needles, 

MEASUREMENTS; 

Length from centre back 

neck 25* <26*) (274) ins. 
Sleeve seam 20 (21) (21) ins. 

TENSION: 6 sts to 1 inch in 
width on No 8 needles over 
pattern. 

ABBREVIATIONS: K, knit; p, 
purl; sts, stitches; tug, to^ 
gether; inc, increase; dee, de¬ 
crease; beg, beginning; patt, 
pattern; ins, inches; rep, re¬ 
peat; cont, continues(ing); alt, 
alternate; rsf, right side fac¬ 
ing; rem, remains(ing); M, 
main shade; C, contrast; foil, 
following; si, slip; psso, pass 
slipped stitch over. 

THE BACK: Using No 10 
needles and M, cast on 120 
(126) (132) sts and work in k 1. 
p 1 rib for 3* ins, inc 1 st at 
end of last row. 121 (127) (133) 
sts. 

Change to No 8 needles and 
work in the foil patt:— 

1st row: K 1 M, * 5 C, 1 M; 
rep from * to end, 

2nd row: P 2 M, * 3 C, 3 M; 
rep from * ending last rep with 

2 M, 

3rd row: K 3 M, 4 1 C, 5 M; 
rep from 4 ending last rep with 

3 M, 


41 h row: P 3 M, * 1 C, 5 M; 
rep from * ending last rep with 
3 M, 

5lh row: K 2 M, * 3 C, 3 M; 
rep from 4 ending last rep with 
2 M. 

6th row: P 1 M f * 5 C, 1 M; 
rep from 4 to end. 

These 6 rows comprise the 
patt. Cont to rep them until 
work measures 16* (17) (17|) 
ins, ending with a wrong side 
row. 

Shape Armholes: Keeping 
patt correct, cast off 6 (6) (6) 
sts at beg of next 2 rows, then 
dec l st at both ends of next 
and every alt row 6 times. 97 
(103) (109) sts. Cont in patt on 
these sts until work measures 
25 (25*) (26s) ins, ending with 
a wrong side row. 

Shape Shoulders: Keeping 
patt correct, cast off IQ (11) 
(12) sts at beg of next 6 rows. 
Cast olf rem sts, 

THE FRONT: Work as for 
back to commencement of arm¬ 
hole shapings, 

Sli ape A rm hoi e s and Neck: 

(rsf). Cast off 6 (6) (6) sts at 
beg of next 2 rows. 

Next row: K 2 tog, patt 34 
(37) (40) sts, cast off next 37 
sis, patt to last 2 sts, k 2 tog. 

Work on this last set of sts, 
leaving the sts for opposite side 
on a stitch holder in the mean¬ 
time. Dec l st at armhole edge 
on every alt row until 30 (33) 
(36) sts rem. Cont in patt until 
work measures same as for 
back to shoulder, ending arm 
edge. 

Shape Shoulder: Cast off 10 
(11) (12) sts at beg of next and 
every alt row 3 times. 


Return to the sts for other 
side and work to correspond 
with side already completed, 

SLEEVES: (both alike). Us¬ 
ing No 10 needles and M, east 
on 48 (54) (54) sts and work in 
k 1, p 1 rib for 3* ins, inc 
evenly over the last row 7 (7) 
(7) sts. There are now on nee¬ 
dle 55 (61) (61) sts. 

Change to No 8 needles and 
work in patt as for back inc 
1 st at both ends of the 5th 
and every foil 6th (8th) (6th) 
row, working extra sts into patt, 
until there are 89 (93) (99) sts 
on needle. Cont in patt until 
work measures 20 (21) (21) ins, 
or length required, from beg. 

Shape Top: Cast off 3 sts at 
beg of next 2 rows. Dec 1 st 
at both ends of next 2 rows. 

Work 1 row without shaping. 

Rep the last 3 rows until 31 
(33) (37) sts rem. Cast off 4 sts 
at beg of next 4 rows. Cast 
off rem sts. 

COLLAR: First join shoul¬ 
der seams. Mark centre back 
neck. 

Using No 10 needles, cast on 
45 sts, 

1st row: K 2, 4 p 1, k 1; rep 
from 4 to last st, k 1. 

2nd row: K 1, 4 p I, k 1; rep 
from 4 to end. 

Rep last 2 rows once. 

Now shape collar as foil:— 

1st row; K 1, inc into next 
st, 4 p 1, k 1; rep from 4 to 
last st, k !. 

2nd row: 4 K 1, p 1; rep 
from * to last 2 sts, p 1, k 1* 


3rd row r ; K 1, inc in next st, 
4 k I, p 1; rep from * to last 

2 sts, k 2. 

4th row: K 1, 4 p 1, k 1; rep 
from * to end. 

Rep the last 4 rows until 
there are 71 sts on needle, 

Cont straight without further 
shaping until straight edge of 
collar reaches from cast off 
edge at front neck to centre 
back neck. Mark this point, 
then work straight until the 
same distance has been worked 
from centre back mark as from 
the last inc on collar edge to 
centre back mark. 

Shape Right Side of Collar: 

1st raw: K 1, si 1, k 1, psso, 
* k 1, p 1; rep from 4 to last 
2 sts, k 2* 

2nd row: 4 K 1, p 1; rep 

from 4 to last 2 sts, p 1 , k 1 , 

3rd row: K 1, si 1, k 1, 
psso, 4 p 1, k 1; rep from 4 
to last st, k 1. 

4ih raw: K 1, 4 p 1, k 1; 
rep from 4 to end. 

Rep the last 4 rows until 45 
sts rem. 

Work 3 more rows. Cast off 
in rib. 

TO MAKE UP: Press work 
with a warm iron over a damp 
cloth, avoiding ribbings. Sew 
in sleeves. Join side and sleeve 
seams. Sew straight edges of 
collar to main parts of garment 
so that right side is uppermost 
when collar is folded in posi¬ 
tion, crossing the two ends in 
front and sewing both down to 
cast off sts at centre front. 
Press all seams. 

END 
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Ladies’ Casual Sweater 


MATERIALS; 

Font mm Superquick (D,K,) 
or Fontana Quicknit (D.K.) 

Bust size 

34 36 38 40 ins 

Wool required 
19 20 21 22 ozs 

i pair each Nos 9, 11 and 12 
Paragon knitting needles. 

MEASUREMENTS; 

Length 

2H 24 24f 25 ins 


Sleeve length 

18 18 18 18 ins 

TENSION; 6 sis and 8j rows 
to 1 square inch. 

ABBREVIATIONS: K, knit; p, 
purl; sis, stitches; tog, to¬ 
gether; tb!, through back of 
loop; ait, alternate; foil, fol¬ 
lowing; ine, increase; dec, de¬ 
crease; ins, inches; stst, stock¬ 
ing stitch (right side k, wrong 
side p). 



11 




Round neckline and long sleeves, knitted in 
FONTANA Superquick (D.K.l 


THE BACK and FRONT 

ALIKE: Using No 11 needles, 
cast on 

108 114 120 126 sts 

and work in k 1. p 1 rib for 1| 
ins. 

Change to No 9 needles and 
working in stst, cont until work 
measures 15 ins from the beg, 
ending with a p row. 

Shape Armholes; 1st row; 
K 4. k 2 tog, k to last 6 sts, 
k 2 tog tbl, k 4. 

Work 3 rows in stst. 

Cont in this manner, dec 1 
st each end within 4 border sts 
on next and every foil 4th row 

12 12 13 13 

times in all- 

84 90 94 100 sts 

This completes lower part of 
armhole. 

Work 1 row. 

Now inc 1 st each end of 
next and every foil alt row 

12 12 13 13 

times in all At the same time 
shape neck when 

98 104 110 116 sts 

are on the needle, ending with 
a w r rong side row. K twice in¬ 
to first st, k 

36 38 40 42 sts 

turn. 

Leave rem sts on a spare nee¬ 
dle and complete first side of 
neck. Dec 1 st at this edge on 
5 foil rows, then keep this edge 
straight. When increases at 
armhole edge are completed, 
cont without shaping on these 

37 39 41 43 sis 

until work measures 

23 i 24 24i 25 ins 

from the beg, ending at side 
edge. 

Shape Shoulder; Cast of! 

13 13 13 15 sts 

al beg of next row, then 

12 13 14 14 sis 

on foil 2 alt rows. Fasten off. 
Slip next 

24 26 28 30 sts 

on to a stitch holder for centre 
neck. loin wool to rem sts and 
k to last st, inc 1 st Complete 
second side of neck to corre¬ 
spond with first side, 

SLEEVES: Using Noll nee¬ 
dles, cast on 

48 50 52 54 sts 

and work I i ins ink L p I rib. 

Change to No 9 needles and 
stst. Cont until work measures 
3 ins from beg. Inc 1 st at 
both ends of next and every foil 
6th row until there are 

80 82 84 88 sEs 

on the needle. Work without 
shaping until sleeve measures 
18 ins from the beg, ending 

with a p row. 


Shape Top: lsl row: K 4, 
k 2 tog, k to last 6 sts, k 2 tog 
tbl, k 4, 

2nd row: P. 

3rd row: K, 

4fh row: P. 

Rep these 4 rows twice 
(once) (twice) (—) times. 

Now rep only 1st and 2nd 
row's until 40 sts rem for all 
sizes- Cast off 

NECK BAND: Join right 
shoulder with a back st 

Using No 9 needles and rsf 
k up 

104 108 112 116 sts 

evenly around neck of back and 
front. 

Work in k ! f p 1 rib for i 
inch. 

Change to No 11 needles 
and lib i inch. 

Change to No 12 needles and 
rib 1 inch. 

Change to No II needles and 
rib k inch. 

Change to No 9 needles and 
rib { inch. 

Cast off very loosely in rib. 

TO MAKE UP: Pin out 
each piece of garment to cor¬ 
rect measurements and press 
with a warm iron over a damp 
cloth, omitting ribbed parts. 

Using a back stitch, sew left 
shoulder, side and sleeve 
seams. Set sleeves into arm¬ 
holes. Fold half of neck band 
on to wrong side and hem 
down. Press all seams. 

END 



Soft-Grip 
Surgical Hosiery 
Nylon Soft-Grip 
top supports 
without 
constriction. 
Seamless — 

u rin otic cable 
under stockings. 
Cool, light . »* 
No wrinkling 
.,. smooth-fit, 
Reinforced heel, 
and Scholl 
Branches, 


Scholl Sofi-Qup 


ELASTIC HOSIERY 


Schott M fB Co NZ Ltd. 35 Taranaki St. Wn 
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Baby’s Raglan Sleeved Cardigan 

In Fontana 3-Ply—To fit age 6-12 Months 


MATERIALS: 

Fontana 3-ply Baby Wool 

Chest size 22 ins 

Wool required 3 ozs 

1 pair each Nos JO and 12 
Paragon knitting needles. 4 
buttons. 

MEASUREMENTS: 

Length 10£ ins. LSIeeve seam 
61 ins. 

TENSION: 7} sts and rows 
to 1 inch. 

ABBREVIATIONS: K, knit; p, 
purl; sts, stitches; inc, in¬ 
crease; dec, decrease; ins, in¬ 
ches; rsl', right side facing; 
rep, repeat; cant, continues 
ting); rem, remains{jng); beg, 
beginning; stst, stocking 
stitch (right side k, wrong 
side p); tog, together; si, slip; 
psso, pass slioped stitch over; 
alt, alternate; foil, following. 

THE BACK: Using No 12 
needles, east on 82 sts and 
work 10 rows in k 1, p 1 rib. 


Change to No 10 needles and 
cont in stst until work meas¬ 
ures 5 ins. ending with a p row. 

Shape Raglan Armholes: Cast 
off 4 sts at beg of next 2 rows, 
then cont to shape as follows 

I st row: K 1, k into the 
front of the 3rd st on left hand 
needle, then k the 1st and 2nd 
sts tog and si all sts off the 
needle, k until 4 sts rem, in¬ 
sert the needle into the back of 
the 2nd and 3rd sts on left 
hand needle, k these 2 sts tog, 
then the 1st st and si all sts off 
the needle, k 1, 

2nd row: P. 

3rd row: K !, si 1, k I, psso, 
k until 3 sts rem, k 2 tog, k 1. 

4!h row: P. 

Cont to rep these 4 rows un¬ 
til 24 sts rem. Cast off. 

LEFT FRONT: Using No 
12 needles, cast on 38 sts and 
work 10 rows in k 1. p 1 rib. 

Change to No 10 needles 
and cont in stst until work 
measures same as for back to 
armholes, ending with a p row. 

Shape Armhole and Front 
Slope: Cast off 4 sts at beg of 


the next row, k until 2 sts rem, 
k 2 tog. 

Next row: P. 

Now cont as follows; — 

1st row: K 1, k into the front 
of the 3rd st on left hand nee¬ 
dle, then k the 1st and 2nd sts 
tog and slip all sts off the nee¬ 
dle, k to end. 

2nd row: P. 

3rd row: K 1, si 1, k 1, psso, 
k until 2 sts rem, k 2 tog. 

4lh row: P. 

Cont to rep these 4 rows un¬ 
til 15 sts rem, ending with a 
4lh row. Now cont to dec at 
armhole edge only (as before) 
until 2 sts rem. Work 2 tog and 
fasten off. 

RIGHT FRONT: Work as 
given for left front to com¬ 
mencement of armhole shaping, 
BUT ending this side with a k 
row. 

Shape Armhole and Front 
Slope: Cast off 4 sts at beg of 
next row, p until 2 sts rem, p 2 
log. Now cont as follows:— 

1st row: K until 4 sts rem, 
insert the needle into back of 
2nd and 3rd sts on left hand 
needle, k these 2 sts tog, then 
k the first st and si all sts off 
the needle, k l. 

2nd row: P. 

3rd row: K 2 tog, k until 3 
sts rem, k 2 tog, k 1. 

41 h row: P. 

Cont to rep these 4 rows un¬ 
til 15 sts rem, ending with a 
4th row\ then cont to dec at 
armhole edge only as before 
until 2 sts rem. Work 2 tog and 
fasten off. 

SLEEVES: Using No 12 nee¬ 
dles, cast on 46 sts and work 
U ins in k 1, p 1 rib, inc 1 st 
at both ends of the last rib 
row. (48 sts). 

Change to No 10 needles and 
cont in stst, inc 1 st at both 
ends of the 3rd and every foil 
4th row until there are 66 sts 
on the needle, Cont without 
shaping until sleeve measures 
6f ins. ending with a p row. 

Shape Top: Work exactly as 
given for shaping rag!an arm¬ 
holes on the back until 8 sts 
rem. Cast off. 

TO MAKE UP: Press work 
with a warm iron over a damp 
cloth avoiding ribbings. Sew 
raglan sleeves neatly into arm¬ 
holes. Join side and sleeve 
seams. 

BORDER: First mark the 
position with pins of 4 buttons 
on the left front for a girl and 
right front for a boy. Arrange 
these so that the first one comes 


t inch from lower edge and the 
last one just before front slope 
shaping. The rest to come at 
evenly spaced intervals between. 
Using No 12 needles, cast on 
10 sts and work in k I, p 1 rib, 
making buttonholes to corre¬ 
spond with pins thus:—Rib 4, 
cast off 2, rib to end. On the 
foil row ? cast on 2 sts above 
those cast off. When the but¬ 
tonholes have been completed, 
cont until border is long 
enough to fit all around front 
and back neck edges. Cast off. 
Join border neaLly to garment, 
buttonhole portion to right 
front for a girl and left front 
for a boy. Press seams. Sew 
on buttons. 

E NO 


Kitchen 

Scrapbook 

By Doris Whyte 

Luminous Paint on the edges 
of cellar steps (and on steps 
outside kitchen doors) is a 
cheap way to avoid expensive 
accidents in the dark. 

Glasses which have become 
stuck together can be separated 
by dipping the lower one in 
very w ? arm (not hot) water, and 
filling the top one with cold 
water. When the heat expands 
the lower glass, and the cold 
contracts the upper one, they 
can be separated with ease. 

Coffee Pcrcolator will give 
better service, and produce 
bet ter-tasting coffee, if it is 
given a regular 'anti-smell' 
treatment. Percolate baking 
soda and water in it once or 
twice a week* then rinse in hot 
water. 

Letting Down Hems—and 

having trouble with a crease 
that just w ? on't come out? Wet 
the crease line on the wrong 
side first of all. Next, turn the 
material on the right side add 
roll the crease backwards and 
forwards with your fingers. 
Then press the garment on the 
wrong side. 

A Damp Dishcloth under a 
mixing basin will prevent the 
basin slipping when beating 
and mixing. 

Tea cloths dipped in weak 
starch will acquire a linen' fin¬ 
ish and enable you to polish 
glass and china without smear¬ 
ing and leaving behind bits of 
cotton fluff. 
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Man’s Pullover: 


Two Styles 

Long Sleeved and Sleeveless 


MATERIALS; 

Fontana 4-ply 

Chest size 

36-37 38-39 40-41 ins 

Wool required 
Sleeveless pullover 

10 11 12 ozs 

Long sleeved pullover 

13 14 16 ozs 

1 pair each Nos II and 12 
Paragon knitting needles. A 
set of 4 No 11 double pointed 
needles, 

MEASUREMENTS: 

Length of sleeveless pullover 
244 (25) (25i) ins. Length of 
long sleeved pullover 254 (26) 


(264) ins. Sleeve seam 19 (194) 
(20) ins, or length required, 

TENSION: 74 sts to 1 inch on 
No 11 needles over stst. 

ABBREVIATIONS: K, knit; p, 
purl; sts, stitches; stst stock¬ 
ing stitch (right side k, wrong 
side p); inc, increase; dec, 
decrease; tog, together; si, 
slip; c4F, cable 4 front (si 
next 2 sts on spare needle, 
and leave at front of work, 
k 2, k 2 from spare needle; 
c4b; As cable 4 front, but 
leave sts at back instead of 
at front; beg, beginning; foil, 
following; alt, alternate; rem, 
remains(ing); cont, continues 


(mg); ins, inches; rep, re¬ 
peat; rsf, right side facing, 

SLEEVELESS PULLOVER 
THE FRONT: Using No 12 
needles, cast on 141 (149) (157) 
sts and work 3} ins in k 1, 
p 1 rib. 

Change to No 11 needles and 
cont in patt:— 

1st row: K 31 (35) (39), p 2, 
k 4, p 2, k 18, p 2, k 4, p 2, 
k 11, p 2, k 4, p 2, k 18, p 2, 
k 4, p 2, k 31 (35) (39). 

2nd row; P 31 (35) (39), k 2, 
p 4. k 2, p 18, k 2. p 4, k 2, 
P il, k 2, p 4, k 2, p 18, k 2, 
p 4, k 2, p 31 (35) (39). 



3rd and 4th rows; As 1st and 
2nd rows, 

5th row; K 31 (35) (39), p 2, 
c4b, p 2, k 18, p 2, c4b, 
p 2, k 11, p 2, c4f, p 2, k 18, 
p 2, c4f, p 2, k 31 (35) (39). 

6th row: As 2nd row. 

These 6 rows form the patt. 
Cont in patt until work meas¬ 
ures 154 ins. 

Shape Armholes: Cast off 6 
sts at beg of next 2 rows, then 
dec 1 st at both ends of every 
row until 103 (111) (119) sts 
rem. 

Cont straight until work 
measures 22 (23) (231) ins, end¬ 
ing after a wrong side row. 

Shape Neck: Next row: Patt 
40 (44) (48) sts, turn and leave 
rem sts on spare needle. 

Now dec 1 st at neck edge 
on next 8 rows, then on next 6 
alt rows. Cont straight until 
work measures 244 (25) (254) 
ins from beg, ending at shoul¬ 
der edge. 

Shape Shoulder: Cast off 8 
(10) (12) sts at beg of next 2 
armhole edge rows, then cast 
off rem 10 sts on next alt row. 

Go back to other sts, si 
centre 23 sts on another spare 
needle, rejoin wool to rem sts 
and work to match other side. 

THE BACK: Work to match 
front until back measures 224 
(23) (234) ins, then cont straight 
until back measures 241 (25) 
(25|) ins from beg ending after 
a wrong side row. 

Shape Neck and Shoulders: 

Next row: Cast off 8 (10) 
(12), patt 24 (26) (28), k 2 tog, 
turn and leave rem sts on spare 
needle. 

Next row: Cast off 3* patt to 
end. 

Next row: Cast off 8 (10) 
(12), patt to last 2 sts, k 2 tog. 

Next row: Cast off 3, patt to 
end. 

Cast off rem 10 sts. 

Go back to other sts on spare 
needle, si centre 35 sts on an¬ 
other spare needle, and work 
on rem sts to match other side. 

Neck Border: Join shoulders 
together. Now using 4 No It 
needles and right side of back 
facing, pick up and k 10 sts 
down neck edge, inc across sts 
on spare needle thus:—(K 3, 
inc in next st) 8 times, k 3, 
pick up and k 10 sts to shoulder 
and 27 sts down front neck then 
inc across front 23 sts thus:— 
(k 3, inc in next st) 5 times, k 
3, pick up and k 28 sts to shoul¬ 
der Now work 24 ins in 
rounds of k 1, p 1 rib. Cast off 
in rib. 

Armhole Bands: With rsf 
and using No 13 needles, pick 
up and k 160 (168) (176) sts 

Please turn to page 52 
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With Alternative Neckline 


A Healthy Pair: 


MATERIALS: 

Fontana Sprite Triple Knit¬ 
ting wool. 

Chest size 

28 30 32 34 36 ins 

Wool required 

10 10 12 12 14 025 

l pair each Nos 5 and 7 
Paragon knitting needles, A 
set of four No 7 double- 
pointed needles. 

MEASUREMENTS: 

Length from shoulder 
15 16* 18* 20 21* ins 

Sleeve scam 

9 10* 12 13* 15 ins 

TENSION: 4* sts and 5 rows 
to 1 inch. 

ABBREVIATIONS: K, knit; p # 
purl; sts* stitches; rep, repeat; 
tog, together; ins, inches; inc, 
increase; dec, decrease; coni, 
continues(ing); alt, alternate; 
foil, following; rem, remains 
(ing); stst, stocking stitch 
(right side k, wrong side p). 

V NECK 

THE BACK: * Using No 7 
needles, cast on 

56 60 64 68 72 sts 

and work in k 1, p 1 rib for 

1* ins. 

Change to No 5 needles and 
work in stst until work meas¬ 
ures 

7* 8| 10 11 11* ins 

from beg, ending with a p row. 

Shape Armholes: Cast off 
3 3 3 4 4 sts 

at beg of next 2 rows, then dec 
l st at each end of next row 
and foil 

3 4 4 4 5 

alt rows. Work 3 rows straight 
then dec 1 st at each end of 
next row and every foil 4th row 
until 

34 36 40 40 42 sis 

rcm. Now dec 1 st at each end 
of every right side row until 
26 26 28 30 30 sts 

rem, then dec 1 st at each end 
of next 3 rows. Cast off 3 sts 
at beg of next 2 rows, then 
work 

4 4 5 5 6 

rows straight on rcm 

14 14 16 18 18 sts 

Cast off. 

(The 

4 4 5 5 6 

straight rows are joined to part 
of the cast off group at lop of 
sleeves.) 

THE FRONT: Work as 
given for back from * to *. 
Shape Armholes: Cast off 
3 3 3 4 4 sts 

at beg of next 2 rows, then dec 
1 st at each end of next row 
and the foil 

1 2 2 2 3 
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alt rows. Work 1 row straight. 
Now divide sts for neck. 

1st Neck shaping row: K 2 
tog, k 

19 20 22 23 24 sts 

k 2 tog, turn. 

Leaving rem sts on a spare 
needle, cont only on first set, 
2nd row: 1st side: P. 

3rd row: K 2 tog, k to last 
2 sts, k 2 tog. 

4th, 5th and 6th rows: Work 
without shaping. 

Rep 3rd to 6th rows 
3 3 3 4 4 

times. 

Next row: K 2 tog, k to last 
2 sts, k 2 tog. 

Next row: P. 

Next row: K 2 tog, k to end. 
Next row: P. 

Rep last 4 rows 
112 12 
time(s) more. 


2nd SIZE only: 

Dec 1 st at armhole edge on 
next row, then work 1 row 
straight, 

4th SIZE only: 

Dec 1 st at each end of next 
row, then work 1 row straight. 
ALL SIZES: 

Dec 1 st at armhole edge on 
each of next 4 rows, then cast 
off rem 3 sts. 

With rsf, join wool to inner 
end of sts on spare needle and 
k 2 tog, k to last 2 sts, k 2 tog, 

2nd row: 2nd side: P. 

3rd row: K 2 tog, k to last 
2 sts, k 2 tog. 

4th, 5th and 6th rows: Work 
without shaping. 

Rep 3rd to 6th rows 
3 3 3 4 4 

times. 

Next row: K 2 tog, k to last 
2 sts, k 2 tog. 

Next row: P. 


Next row: K to last 2 sts, 
k 2 tog. 

Next row: P. 

Rep last 4 rows 
1 12 12 
time(s) more, 

2nd SIZE only: 

Dec 1 st at armhole edge on 
next row, then work 1 row 
straight. 

4th SIZE only; 

Dec 1 st at each end of next 
row, then work 1 row straight, 

ALL SIZES: 

Dec i st at armhole edge on 
each of next 4 rows, then cast 
off rem 3 sts. 

SLEEVES: (both alike). Us¬ 
ing No 7 needles, cast on 

30 32 34 36 38 sts 

and work 

2 2\ 2* 2* 3 ins 

in k 1, p 1 rib. 

Please turn to page 52 






Modern Twin-Set for a 
Young Miss 


MATERIALS: 
Fontana 4-ply 

Chest size 


26 

Wool required 
Jumper 

Main colour 

28 

30 

ins 

3 

White 

4 

4 

ozs 

2 

Cardigan 

Main colour 

3 

4 

ozs 

10 

11 

12 

ozs 


White 


i pair each Nos 12 and 13 
Paragon knitting needles. 3 
buttons and a No 10 crochet 
hook for Jumper. 7 buttons 
for Cardigan, 

MEASUREMENTS: 

Length of Jumper 15 (161) 
(18) ins. Length of Cardigan 
16 (17J) (19) ins. Sleeve 
seam 12 (131) (15) ins, (ex¬ 
cluding cuff), 

TENSION: 8 sts and 11 rows 
to 1 inch. 

ABBREVIATIONS: K, knit; p, 
purl; sts 5 stitches; ins* inches: 


stst, stocking stitch (right side 
k, wrong side p); inc, in¬ 
crease; dec, decrease; si, slip; 
tog, together; beg* beginning; 
part, pattern; M* main col¬ 
our; W, white; alt, alternate; 
foil* following, 

JUMPER 

THE BACK: With No 13 
needles and M, cast on 112 
(120) (128) sts. Work 7 rows in 
stst, beg k. K 1 row (hemline). 

Change to No 12 .needles. 
Working in stst, beg k' f work 2 
rows M, 2 rows W, 

These 4 rows form stripe 
patt. Corit in patt until work 
measures 10 (11) (12) ins from 
hemline. 

Shape Armhole: Cast oil 4 
sts at beg of next 2 rows, Dec 
1 st each end of next 4 rows. 
96 (104) (112) sts *. Cont until 
work measures 13 (14|) (16) ins 
from hemline, ending after a p 
row. 

Back dividing row: K 48 

(52) (56), turn. Work on these 
sts only until work measures 
15 (161) (18) ins from hemline, 
ending after a p row. 

Shape Shoulder: Cast off 10 
(11) (12) sts at beg of next and 
foil 2 alt rows. Leave 18 (19) 
(20) sts on stitch holder. Com¬ 
plete other side of back to 
match, 

THE FRONT: As back to 
*. Cont in patt until work 
measures 13J (15) (16|) ins 
from hemline, ending with a p 
row. 

Shape Neck: Next row: K 

36 (39) (42), k 2 tog, turn. Work 
on these sts only, dec I st at 
neck edge on next 7 rows. 
Work 8 rows. 

Shape Shoulder: Cast off 10 
(II) (12) sts at beg of next and 
foil 2 alt rows. Place centre 20 
(22) (24) sts on a stitch holder. 
Complete other side of neck 
to match, 

NECK BAND: Join shoul¬ 
ders. With No 13 needles and 
M. k sts from left side of back 
neck, pick up and k 16 sts 
down left side of neck, k sts 
from stitch holder, pick up and 
k 16 sts up right side of neck 
then k sis from right side of 
back neck. Work 15 rows in 
k 1, p l rib. Cast otf ribwise. 

Armbands: With No 13 nee¬ 
dles and M, pick up and k 96 
(104) (112) sts around armhole 
edge. Work 15 rows in k I, p 1 
rib. Cast off ribwise. 


The twin-jet ih owing buttonod-to-the 
nvtk cardigan and tong-sleeved jumper 
with collar. 



TO MAKE UP; Press work 
with a warm iron over a damp 
cloth, avoiding ribbing. Join 
side and armband seams. Fold 
in and sew down hem at lower 
edge. With M, work 2 rows 
double crochet around back 
opening, making 3 buttonhole 
loops on 2nd row on right side 
of opening. Sew on buttons to 
correspond. Press seams. 

CARDIGAN 

THE BACK: With No 13 
needles and M. cast on 116 
(124) (132) sts. Work 7 rows 
in stst, beg k. K 1 row (hem¬ 
line). 

Change to No 12 needles. 
Cont in stst, beg k, until work 
measures 10 (11) (12) ins from 
hemline. 

Shape raglan: Cast off 6 sts 
at beg of next 2 rows. Dec 1 
st at beg of every row until 40 
(42) (44) sts rem. Cast off. 

RIGHT FRONT; With No 
13 needles and M, cast on 56 
(60) (64) sts. Work 7 rows stst, 
beg k. 

Next row: K to end, cast on 
17 sts (hemline). 73 (77) (81) 
sts. 

Change to No 12 needles. 

Next row: K 8, si 1, k to 
end. 

Next row: P. 

Rep last 2 rows twice more. 

Next row: (make buttonhole). 
K 3, cast off 2, k 3, si L k 3, 
cast off 2, k to end. 

Next row: P to last 10 sts, 
cast on 2, p 7, cast on 2, p 3. 
Cont in stst with si st, making 
buttonholes as before 2-J (2|) 
(2j) ins apart (measure from 
base of pievious buttonhole), 
until work measures 10 (11) (12) 
ins from hemline, ending at 
side edge. 

Shape ruglan: Still making 
buttonholes as before until 
there are 7 in all, cast off 6 sts 
at beg of next row then dec 1 
st at beg of every alt row until 
40 (41) (42) sts rem. 

Shape Neck: Cast off 25 (26) 
(27) sts at beg of next row. 
Shaping iag! an as before at beg 
of next and every alt row, dec 
1 st at neck edge on every row 
until all sts are worked off. 

LEFT FRONT: With No 13 

needles and M, cast on 56 (60) 
(64) sts. Work 7 rows in stst* 
beg k. 

Next row: Cast on 17, p 17, 
k to end (hemline). 

Nexi row: K to last 9 sts, 
si I, k 8, 

Next row: P. 

Working thus, complete to 
match right front, reversing 
shaping and omitting button¬ 
holes. 

SLEEVES: With No 12 nee¬ 
dles and M, cast on 48 (52) 
(56) sts. Work in stst, inc l st 
each end of every 6th row until 
there are 80 (86) (92) sts. Cant 
until work measures 12 (I3|) 
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The same jumper without collar and 
with short sleeves, 

(15) ins, Shape raglan as in¬ 
structions given for back rag- 
Ian shaping unli! 4 (4) (4) sts 
rem. Cast ofF rem sts. 

COLLAR: With No 12 nee¬ 
dles an W, cast on 45 (49) (53) 
sts. 

1st row: K 22 (24) (26), si 1, 
k to end. 

2nd row: P. 

Working in stst with si st at 
centre, work 2 rows M, 2 rows 
W until work measures 12 (13) 
(14) ins, ending with 2 rows 
W. Cast off in W* 

CUFFS: (make 2). With No 
12 needles and W, cast on 23 
(25) (27) sts. 

1st row: K 6, si 1, k to end. 

2nd row: P, 

Working in stst with si st, 
work 2 rows M, 2 rows W un¬ 


til work measures 6 (61) (7) ins, 
ending with 2 rows M* Cast off 
in M, 

TO MAKE UP: Press work 
with a warm iron over a 
damp doth. Join raglan and 
side seams. Fold 6 sts along 
one side of cuff to wrong side 
at si st and sew down. Sew 
other edge to cast on edge of 
sleeve so that right side of cuff 
is outside when turned back. 
Join sleeve and cuff seams. 
Fold in and sew down hem at 
lower edge and front borders at 
si st* joining top and lower 
edges. Hutton hole st around 
double buttonholes. Sew one 
edge of collar to neck, beg and 
ending at centre of doubled 
front borders. Fold collar in 
half and join short edges. Turn 
out to right side and sew down 
other edge, Sew r on buttons. 
Press all seams lightly. 

END 



I find a certain amount of waste with tins of shoe blacking, 
as the blacking tends to become dry and then crumbles into 
small pieces* Is there any way to prevent this? 

Get a piece of finely meshed fabric (cheese doth or cotton 
waste would do), and press it down over the top of the blacking 
in the tin. This does not prevent the brush from reaching the 
blacking through the perforations, but the fabric acts as a perm¬ 
anent binding and keeps the blacking in one piece until it is 
used up, 

K have been told that a very young baby has no sense of 
sight* Is this true, and does it lack any other of the five senses? 

It is not quite correct to say that a very young baby lacks a 
sense of sight; though it is true that a new-born infant cannot 
focus on particular objects, it can and does follow light, A baby 
has a sense of touch and of smell—and it cats. Though unable 
at first to distinguish sounds, it has a sense of hearing, which is 
sometimes used by doctors to test the infant's nervous system; 
by tapping on ihe table, or making some other noise* the doctor 
can observe the baby’s reaction. 

Why is a “pound cuke" so called? The ones 1 have seen have 
always been weighty affairs, totalling several pounds* 

The name derives from the fact that the ingredients for the 
traditional pound cake used to be measured in quantities of one 
pound of each ingredient. ind 


Help Your Neighbour 



i 


There is a desperate need for more hospitals, 
launches and medical equipment 


IN THE SOUTH WEST PACIFIC ISLANDS 

HELP US NOW! 


to remove the scourge of leprosy and tropical 
diseases from our island neighbours! 

Send your donation to The Lepers’ Trust Board’s 

“LEPER MAN APPEAL” 

Privote Bog, CHRISTCHURCH. This Is our ONLY address. 
Your family cart also help with cash, tea coupons, and used 
stamps. Ask for a collection box. 
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Everything 
for a Young Man 


In a 


It’s an unfortunate room, 
bred from a long line of archi¬ 
tectural misunderstandings. A 
“spare bedroom”, estate agents 
term it glibly—as though an 
average home can afford spare 
rooms. In fact, it’s a box 
room; a long, skinny room. So 
what to do with it? "N.Z. 
Woman” took: such a room in 
a brand-new house and 
schemed it from the floorboards 
up -—* lay-it-yourself parquet 
flooring, home-built bed, wall 
units, study top and book’ 
shelves. We made it into a 
self-contained world for the 


room only I I ft. by 7ft. 


young man about the house. 
Units and bed were made of 
Handiboard and softwood, but 
the cheaper construction of 
softwood and plywood could 
have been used. Like most 
rooms of its kind, this had a 
hanging cupboard which elim¬ 
inated the need for wardrobe 
units. On this and the follow¬ 
ing page we show the com¬ 
pleted room. 

The units shown in this room 
have been designed to ensure 
the maximum strength for the 
jobs they have to do with the 
minimum of complicated joint- 





Our long, skinny room before the trans¬ 
formation shown below look place. 



' ’ i 


-t. '> 


ing. Our units consist of soft¬ 
wood and veneered Handi- 
board; but for added economy, 
softwood and plywood could 
be used throughout. 

Making the bed. As our ex¬ 
ploded sketch of the bed shows, 
the main construction is of a 
framework consisting of 2 inch 
square and 2 x 1 inch soft¬ 
wood. This framework is built 
up with pinned and glued hous¬ 
ing and halving joints. 

The inner cross pieces at 
top and bottom of the frame 
also serve as drawer runners 
and kickers. But on the cross 
pieces at either end, 1 inch 
square pieces of softwood must 
be pinned and glued to form 
runners and kickers. 

As the pictures show, the 
drawer fronts are designed to 
fit flush with the frame. To 
ensure this, trim the overhang¬ 
ing ends of the drawer sides, if 
necessary. 

For the mattress base, we 
used Pirelli webbing, but an 
alternative method would be 
to screw a i inch piece of ply¬ 
wood (perforated to allow cir¬ 
culation of air) to the frame. 

The bedhead consists of a 2 
x 1 inch framework to which 
is fitted a door hinged at the 
bottom to allow access to the 
storage space. This framework, 
as well as the door frame, is 
constructed with pinned and 


Nats the bookshelf (left] which clears 
the floor to allow easy cleaning and 
the high-level shelves kept open to 
Increase space. 
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Godhead storage cavity accommodates 
spare bed linen. Spare clothes ate 
stored in three drawers in bed unit. 


glued halving joins. The front 
of the door is covered with 
hard board to which we fixed 
self-adhesive Panaquil quilting, 
turning the quilting over the 
edge and gluing it on the 
inside. 

We provided a leather thong 
for pulling forward the hinged 
quilted panel. A cut-out hand¬ 
grip might have a longer life. 

Wall units. High and low- 
level bookshelves and exten¬ 
sions of the bedhead were made 
of Handiboard fixed to the wall 
on 2 x 1 inch Rawplugged bat¬ 
tens. The Handiboard sections 
were fixed together with glued 
and pinned butt joints. 

Poin One Parquetiles were 
used on the floor. These are a 
timber tile just under 9 inches 
square. They cost Is 5d each 
and are available in oak or 
mahogany. We used mahogany 
lo blend with the finish of the 
Handiboard units. To help 
estimate costs of flooring, 
seventeen and a half tiles cover 
one square yard at a cost of 
24s 9d. 

Poin One tiles can be laid 
in the normal square basket 
pattern or separated into in¬ 
dividual blocks for a herring¬ 
bone design. No sanding or 
lacquering is needed as they are 
supplied with a surface finish 
of hard-wearing plastic lacquer. 
The tiles have a special ad¬ 
hesive which is protected by a 
peel-off covering. 

A separate adhesive is 
applied to the floor (a pint 
costs 8s and covers approxi¬ 
mately 4 square yards) and 
should be allowed to dry com¬ 
pletely. Then the tiles can be 
laid. You can walk on them 
immediately—the more pressure 
applied, the better they stick. 

It is essential in a room de¬ 
sign in such confined space to 
keep units light in appearance. 
Hence the open-front wall 
unit. This unit could have had 
hinged or sliding doors to give 
closed storage, but w r e felt that 
a solid front would have been 
too heavy for the small room. 
We left it open, therefore, for 
use as book or display shelving. 

Lighting is a matter of per¬ 
sonal choice; we placed one 
main light over the worktop 
bedhead extension; a wall-fixed 
tight could also be placed over 
the bedhead for reading, if 
required. 

Wall surfaces were kepL 
white. This was to add to the 
illusion of space. If pattern is 
used for such a room, it should 
be used sparingly, confined per¬ 
haps to one small feature wall. 

END 

The PLAN—Note false front of drawers. 
N.Z. WOMAN—Stitch, November 1964. 
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N.Z. WOMAN (Stitch) 


Complete Guide to Sewing — Port 5 



TWO EASY MAKE, EASY TRIM 
LAMPSHADES 

Fabric shade, A, Bind wire frame 
with bias binding, Plao; fabric—on true 
cross—over one half of frame. Care¬ 
fully pin to bias at top, bottom and side 
edge of frame until fabric is taut. Cut 
away surplus allowing i inch turnings. 
Cover other side in same way. Mark 
seams, remove material from frame and 
stitch side seams. Place fabric back on 
frame and stitch to binding. Cover top 
edges with braid and trim round the 
bottom with tasseL fringe. 

Tailored parchment shade. B. Bind 
frame as above. Cut parchment to meas¬ 
ure circumference of shade plus | inch 
all round. Overlap sides i inch. Stitch 
or glue together. Bind ends of shade. 
Sew on decorative braid if required. 
Place shade over frame, catch to frame 
bias. 



TRIMS AND TRICKS 

From lampshade fringing to decorative edging—the little extras add a lot. 


RIBBONS, BRAIDS AND LACES 
Making a rihhon bow* Length of rib¬ 
bon should be three times the length of 
finished bow, plus 4 inches. Cut off 3 
inches for bar. Fold ribbon in half as 
shown in diagram A and stitch down 
width, loop to be } inch shorter than 
ends. Place centre fold to stitching line 
(diagram B); fold bar round bow, stitch. 



Diagram B 

Ribbons and braids can be used to 
brighten fashions, lingerie and bed linen. 

Military braids are sewm on flat or 
used to edge-bind collars, re vers and cuffs 
of jackets and coats; dress and cardigan 
necklines. They have a loose, easy-fray 
weave, so raw ends of braid should 
always be neatened. Braid can be hand 
sewn, using tiny running stitches on 
right side. 

Ric-ruc braid, often used to decorate 
children's clothes, can be sewn on flat or 
inserted between seams and showing 
only half the width of braid in petal 
effect. 

Furnishing braids are ideal for trim¬ 
ming lampshades* pelmets, chairs and 
settees, cushions, etc. Hand stitch as for 
military braid. 

Facing ribbon is used mainly for 
knitted garments; back buttonholes and 
buttons; neatening raw edges on pockets. 
Quick tip: Keep ribbon straight by 
working tacking line evenly along gar¬ 
ment edge before stitching ribbon in 
place. 

Lace is sold in flouncing and al lover 

designs, Flouncings have at least one 
scalloped edge; a I lover pattern has no 
scalloping. Trimming laces come from 
i inch to 10 inch widths. 

Fashion uses . . . making bridal and 
party dresses and nightdresses. (Ready¬ 
made lacy tops in square, round or V 
shape take the fuss out of nightdress 
making. In white, black and pastels* 
tops sell from approx 6s lid to 1 Os 1 Id. 
Lace trims, bedjackets, housecoats, 
lingerie, baby and children's clothes. 

Home uses , * * coarse laces edge 
tablecloths, place mats, lampshades, 

TEN FINAL TRADE SECRETS 
1 Strengthen easy-stretch* easy-fray 
fabrics—wool jersey, rayon, satin* 


tinsels—with row of machine 
stitching & inch all round each piece 
before making up. 

2 Discard any pattern pieces not re¬ 
quired before starting work to avoid 
confusion in cutting out, 

3 Bind seams of fabrics like linen or 
loose weave synthetics that fray 
easily, are washed often, 

4 Tape raglan sleeves to stop stretch¬ 
ing, Trick is to lay tape on bodice 
pattern at sleeve stitching line and 
mark notches with pencil on tape. 
When stitching* match bodice 
notches to tape marks and tack in 
position. 

5 Keep sewing threads about 9 to 12 
inches in length for hand sewing— 
long ones twist and knot. 

6 Wrap white or light fabrics in tissue 
paper to keep clean while making 
up, 

7 Cut out flimsy fabric pinned to 
newspaper or tissue—then it won t 
stretch or pull. 

8 Altering shop bought? Best to buy 
big rather than small—it's simpler 
to take in a dart or seam here and 
there than to make a garment larger, 

9 Keep part-finished garment on a 
hanger—crumpled w r ork is trickier 
to handle. 

10 Weight coats* jackets or dresses 
which ride up. Enclose the lead 
weights in small bag; stitch firmly 
to seam near lower edge of garment 
on the underside. 


KEEPING UP WITH 
THE TODDLERS 

Cant from page 13 

Another tip for keeping the house 
looking as tidy as possible is to put 
sheets of newspaper, or a plastic cloth, 
under Junior's high-chair during meal 
times. 

Even if there is a tray in front of him, 
it won't stop the carpet becoming 
smothered in crumbs or soaked with 
milk, 

Lastly* it's no good trying to be a 
perfectionist with a toddler in the house. 
ILs a losing battle, and the quickest way 
to ensure a complete nervous breakdown. 

lust resign yourself to the fact that 
this is a difficult age your child is going 
through, that you simply cannot hope 
for peace and quiet, and that it doesn’t 
last. 

Once it's over—when Junior starts to 
go to school—then there’s relative peace. 
Peace, at any rate, until he's in his 
teens—when the next difficult stage 
begins! end 
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TH/S MONTH 


by David WeetoiL 



.ARIES—March 21-April 20: 

■ An odd months during 
I which you con moke ex 
^ cel lent progress with o pet 
_ project; but don’t allow 
your urge ro make progress to cause 
you to embark upon any of the get- 
rich schemes that look so attractive 
on poper, but have little substance 
when properly investigated, On the 
sentimental side, this is a month that 
you will long remember for the happi¬ 
ness it will bring. 


B l IBK A—Se p fe m be r 24-0 cto- 

ber 23: Astrologically, it 
appears that all things will 
run strongly in your favour 
thi$ cycle, so you can look 
forward to the month being a hoppy 
one. Your immediate objective should 
be to win through to whatever goal Es 
of most importance to your future. 
Romantically and domestically satisfy¬ 
ing repercussions can be anticipated. 
One small cloud moy be due to the 
loss of a friend who is going abroad. 



TAURUS—April 21-May 20: 

A good month, during 
which you will be able to 
achieve a minor ambition. 
One |arring note may be 
due to want of co-operation from some¬ 
one upon whom you were retying, and 
the possible side effects resulting there¬ 
from. An urLSually favourable social 
cycle, during which a new, warm 
friendship may be formed. If experi¬ 
encing a romance which needs lo be 
finalised one woy or another; now is 
the time to do so. 


SCORPIO—October 24~No- 
vembcr 22; A month to 
remember, because it will 
run smoothly. This is 
specially the case if you 
« give-and-take policy. This 
will not be difficult* as you are always 
ready to deal with people In a fair 
and diplomatic manner. Emotional and 
romantic affairs will be at their zenith 
towards the month's end. That is the 
time when a sentimental interlude can 
be anticipated 





GEMINI—Moy 21 -June 21: 

IA happy month, during 
Iwhich the problems of 
f children will be brought to 

__ you for solution. In this 

you can be most helpful, because their 
little problems are invariably of an 
emotional nature and your own senti¬ 
mental ego will be able to provide 
happy solutions Watch for an unusual 
business opportunity. Family affairs 
will run with their accustomed smooth¬ 
ness. 



.SAGITTARIUS — November 
|23-December 20; Some of 
i|M»VOur associates may be 
edgy and irritable ibis 
- Jy month. Try to be helpful* 
rather than resentful ond harmony will 
quickly be restored. The outlook for 
business development Is unusually 
bright. You'll also win acclaim of a 
social nature. A gift of some sort may 
cause you surprise because it will come 
from a most unexpected source. 



.CANCER—June 22-Juiy 22: 

|A dull month, so don’t ex- 
Ipect to make any sort of 
^spectacular progress in 

_ business. The trend of 

events will be a mounting tension to¬ 
wards the month's end, when cm ex¬ 
amination as to the cause will enable 
you to put matters right. Affairs re¬ 
lating to the affections will be much 

to your liking. Watch for important 

torrespondence. 



CAPRICORN—December 21* 
I January 19: Now is the 
■time to altend to problems 
'that you may have pushed 

__ into the background, and 

whose solution may therefore become 
more difficult with each passing day. 
Make prompt decisions; but let them 
be wise ones; so that you con look 
to the future with a great deal more 
confidence than has been the case in 
the recent post. Matters of heart in¬ 
terest are favourably charted. 



LEO -— July 23-August 22: 
■Things this month will 
I work out very much to your 
'advantage, if you are will - 
_ ing to exercise determina¬ 
tion when dealing with business mat¬ 
ters or domestic affairs, A recent new 
acquaintance is likely to exert a power¬ 
ful influence upon you, of a most bene¬ 
ficial nature. Efforts to establish better 
relationships of a social kind will bear 
fruit, as this is a good period for ad¬ 
justing misunderstandings. 



.AQUARIUS — January 20- 
UFebruary 19: Probably an 
■average month* with noth- 
ting to cause dismay, and 

_ little to provi d e sped a I 

elation. An adventure of on unusual 
kind may well prove to be the month's 
highlight. It may have a romantic con¬ 
tent, which should not he taken too 
seriously. This time is o propitious 
one far making business, decisions. Get 
more rest and relaxation. 



.VIRGO—August 23-Septem- 

iber 23: The wise thing 
Ithis month will be to make 
* every endeavour to im¬ 
prove your economic po- 

A careful investigation of flnan- 
resources will show this to be 
possible. Your general chart is good, 
with business, domestic and romantic 
affairs all turning out to your entire 
liking. The social vista is an un¬ 

promising one. 



i PISCES—February 20-Mnrch 

120; Not a month for mak¬ 
ing progress, but it will 
I have many pleasant mo 
_ ments and you'll en|oy 
some happy experiences with newly- 
mads friends. Be content to enjoy the 
chance to hgv,- some leisure time with¬ 
out fear that things will go awry in 
business or domestic matters. Your 
ego will be boosted through the atten¬ 
tion you receive from a member of the 
opposite sex. 


Plastic Raffia Bags 


Here arc two Plastic Raffia 
bags specially designed for 
"N*Z. Woman”, one in Garter 
Stitch, the other in Shell Pat¬ 
tern. Knit them for yourself 
or for a distinctive personal 
Christmas present. 

KNITTED BAG IN 
GARTER STITCH 
MATERIALS: 

1 large hank Plastic Raffia 
1 pair No 4 knitting needles 
i yard material for lining 
1 pair Cane Handles, 

ABBREVIATIONS: 

K, knit; st, stitch. 

Cast on 55 stitches and knit 
in Garter stitch (every row k). 
Work until piece measures 22 
inches in length. Cast off. 

Fold piece in half and sew 
side seams to within 3 inches 
from top* Fold top over 
handlebar and sew, easing to 
fit bar as you sew. 

Do other side in like manner. 
If required line bag and trim 
with 2 Raffia Flowers. 

KNITTED BAG IN 
SHELL PATTERN 
MATERIALS: 

1 large hank Plastic Raffia 
] pair No 4 knitting needles 
1 yard material for lining 
l pair 8 inch Cane Handles. 


TENSION: 

9 sts to 2 inches (approx)* 
ABBREVIATIONS: 

K, knit; p, purl; st, stitch. 

Cast on 56 stitches* 

1st row: K 4, p 4 to end of 
row. 

2nd, 3rd and 4i h rows: As 

1st row. 

5th row: P 4 f k 4 to end of 
row. 

6th, 7th and 8fh rows: As 

5th row. 

Rep these 8 rows 16 limes, 
(136 rows). Approx 22 inches. 

Cast off 12 sts* k. 1» p ! (16 
times, 32 sts)* 

Cast off 12 sts* join plastic 
raffia to work on needle* * p l f 
k 3, and rep to end of row* 
turn* k 1* p I, and rep to end 
of row; rep from * 3 times (8 
rows in all). Cast off. 

Pick up 32 centre sis of the 
cast on* leaving 12 at each end. 
Work 8 rows to match other 
end, cast off. 

These 8 rows are sewn over 
the handles. 

Fold the four corners to the 
inside of bag at right angles, 
about 3 inches and stitch down* 

Fold piece in half and sew 
sides together from bottom oi 
bag and continue half-way 
along the folded corner pieces. 
Line bag and attach handles. 


For making your own Raffia Bag you will need;— 

\ bank Plastic Raffia. 16 attractive colours 

14/- large hank 2/2 small hank 
1 pair of Handles, available as follows;— 

Cane 8 inch 6/6 pair 10 inch 7/— pair 

Bamboo 8 inch 8/3 pair 10 inch 9/3 pair 

Plastic 8 inch 5/9 pair 10 inch 6/3 pair 

(Plastic are in Black* White or Red,] 

NEW CHAIN HANDLES. 8 inch or 10 inch 11/3 pair 

Instruction leaflets far Garter* Looped or Shell bags. 6d each 
Remember* everything for these attractive bags is available 
from : — 

Art Needlework Industries Ltd., 

BOX 937, CHRISTCHURCH. 

Colour samples of Raffia gladly sent on request. 

Prompt attention to past orders. Please include extra for 
postage with your remittance when ordering. 
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Let’s do some Gardening 

By Cecily Wylie (Christchurch) 


By the time the November 
d ays 1 ie wa rm an d soft ove r 
the garden, we can enjoy the 
results of our autumn and 
winter labours. The soil is 
dark and friable, after its diet 
of sawdust, manure and com¬ 
post; weeds pull out easily and 
growth is lush. In fact, every¬ 
thing seems to grow overnight 
—including the greenfly! 

For the keen gardener, No¬ 
vember is a delightful month, 
with the weather no longer re¬ 
stricting our enthusiasm for 
planting out the main crop of 
tomatoes, pumpkins, zinnias, 
morning glories, fuchsias and 
other tender things. 

As I potter about this lovely 
day, the scent of roses drifts 
across the garden, mingling 
with that of pinks, carnations 
and mock orange blossom 
(Philadelphus). Bees crowd the 
catmint border and sparrows, 
thrushes and blackbirds, like 
the enthusiastic gardener, are 
highly busy. In our locality this 
is the month of roses. They 
spill over fences, fill bed and 
cover pergolas with their fra¬ 
grant glory. There is hardly a 
garden without this “Queen of 
Flowers”, as Sappho, the Greek 
poetess, called it so long ago. 

From the dawn of time roses 


have scented the pages of his¬ 
tory, their roots being em¬ 
bedded in legend, art and song; 
yet like so many of our flowers, 
they were once an important 
article of food and drugs. 

Roses are not hard to grow, 
provided they receive plenty of 
sun, sufficient moisture, regular 
feeding and a mulch during hot, 
dry weather. With most of us 
roses are our most cherished 
garden possession, blooming 
over a long period. Even in 
cool areas, they are often the 
only flower remaining, when all 
else has faded, and what a joy 
are those last buds, keeping 
fresh in water for days. 

But even in hot weather there 
are ways of prolonging their 
lovely lives. Pick them in the 
bud stage, in the cool of the 
evening, and after scraping 
away some of the bark and 
bruising their stems, place them 
in deep water, covered with 
newspaper, to exclude the air. 
When arranging, place them, if 
possible, in metal containers— 
brass, copper, silver or pewter, 
which are cooler than glass or 
china. By renewing their daily 
drinking water with an ice cube, 
they will last even longer. 

When carrying roses any dis¬ 
tance always keep them covered 



in a tin or box, or closed 
plastic bag. Before pinning a 
bud on your lapel, pass a short 
length of florist’s wire through 
its green calyx, then wind it 
around the stem, and your cor¬ 
sage will not droop for hours. 

If your garden is on lhe 
small side—and as Reginald 
Arkell says, “A garden should 
be rather small, or you will 
have no fun at air—don’t feel 
you have no room for roses. 
Cram in a few somewhere, es¬ 
pecially floribundas, for abun¬ 
dance of bloom, and plant 
against your fences some of the 
lovely modem climbers, which 
will reward you with even more 
flowers than bush ones. 

For the little garden* it’s a 
wise woman who chooses 
flowers giving a maximum of 
bloom, plus a long flowering 
period. As well as roses, grow 
carnations, sweet peas, stocks, 
scabious, gazanias, arctotis, Ice¬ 
land poppies, pansies, violas 
and marigolds, in all their vari¬ 
eties, Godetias are long-lasting 
too, coming in lovely new 
shades these days, while for 
cut flowers, they are excellent 
keepers. 

But there are so many flowers 
this month—so many to grow 
and to talk about, that it’s not 
easy to make a selection. The 
whole garden bursts into 
bl oom—cle mat i s, honey sue kl e, 
ornamental brooms, delphini¬ 
ums, larkspur and irises—each 
one seeming lovelier than the 
last. 

1 am transplanting out the 
last of my rooled carnation 
cuttings, when Mrs Lorrimer- 
Higgins bustles across the lawn. 

“That soil doesn’t look very 
good,” she greets me, out¬ 
spokenly. 

“That’s why it’s kept for 
carnations. They don't like too 
rich a diet, you know.” 

“Can’t be bothered with the 
things—too untidy.” 

“Not if you renew the plants 
every few years,’ I objecl. “By 
the time those flowering ones 
are scrubby, these'll take their 
place.” 

Keeping up a supply of new 
plants is the only way to grow 
choice blooms, and cuttings are 
so easy to strike, especially if 
firmed into pots of moist river 
sand. 

In spite of their delicate 
beauty, carnations hate being 
coddled. They can stand dry 
conditions, or wind; in fact, 
they thrive better in an open, 

Quaan Elizabeth Rose. 

Photo National Publicity Studios 


windy place, than in shelter. 
When it comes to transplanting, 
they’re one of the most obliging 
flowers. Even in full bloom, 
they may be moved quite safely, 
so that in laic autumn, when 
buds and flowers remain, I 
transplant a few into tubs for 
a sunny porch. 

“I must get you that red 
geranium I promised,” Mrs 
Lorimer-Higgins babbles on. 

1 hoped she’d forgotten, for 
what she calls red, is an un¬ 
attractive magenta, which will 
dash with my scarlet ones. Oh 
well, it can always attract some 
unknown bug or slug. 

Which reminds me that snails 
are on the prowl this month, 
especially after a shower. As I 
mix meta. and bran, Johnny 
comes in from next door. He 
is rather lonely, living as he 
does in this almost childless 
street. 

His appearance hasten Mrs 
Lorimer-Higgius’s departure. I 
suspect she’s not fond of child¬ 
ren — perhaps because she’s 
afraid they might damage her 
precious garden. But I love 
little Johnny, whose curiosity 
and keen eyes awaken my own 
awareness to beauty I might 
otherwise miss. 

“What’s that?” he want to 
know. 

“It’s to catch snails.” 

“It won’t kill them, will it?” 
he asks, in a voice ready to 
accuse. 

When I explain that snails 
eat my little plants, he suggests 
my catching them in my hands! 
“Then I can have them. They’re 
good.” 

It all depends on the point 
of view, I think, not making 
any promises. 

To take his mind off snails, 
1 show him some white butter¬ 
flies which he can catch. 

Meantime I sow another 
patch of zinnias: If this warm 
weather continues, they’ll be 
up within a week, later to 
brighten the garden* when other 
flowers are passing. 

Next a box of BrompLon 
stocks, which are one of the 
mainstays of the winter and 
spring garden. Named “Bromp- 
ton” from the English nursery 
of their birth, modern strains 
give a high percentage of 
doubles. In Shakespeare’s time 
stocks were called “stock- 
gilloflowers”, because their 
scent resembled that of gillo- 
flowers, or carnations, while 
the name, “stock”, comes from 
their stiff stem, or stock. 

To amuse Johnny, who has 
now tired of the butterfly hunt, 
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I give him some water and 
sand, and he makes puddings, 
“Not pies,” he tell me, “Pud¬ 
dings are nicer.” 

Rushing back with her ma¬ 
genta geranium, Mrs Lorimer- 
Higgins is fuU of troubles. Her 
camellias are dropping their 
heads and her daphne turning 
yellow. Do I know why? 

It's not often she asks my 
advice, for she is the gardener 
par excellence. But when I re¬ 
mind her of our dry season and 
suggest her plants might be 
suffering from lack of moisture, 
she scorns me. 

“I’m always hosing. It can't 
be that.” 

So I say no more. Some day 
I'll learn not to give advice in 
that quarter, but it's so seldom 
that she will admit anything of 
hers is not perfect. She is what 
Sam and I call a garden-maniac. 
Early and late she slaves, driv¬ 
ing her husband, poor man, be¬ 
fore her. He hates gardening 


Phllodefphui or Mock Oran go it a 
Fragrant small shrub and a prolific 
bloomer, suitable for most gardens. 

Photograph by Rosaline Redwood. 

and would rather play bowls in 
his retirement—or travel. 

“But how can we go away?” 
she says dramatically some- 
times* “We can't leave the 
garden!” 

All too soon it's time to go 
indoors. With Christmas near, 
the kitchen calls and soon the 
delicious warm smell of “sugar 
and spice and all that’s nice” 
outrivals even the scent of flow¬ 
ers wafting in through the open 
windows. 

Fortunately the light evenings 
Lengthen out the gardener's 
time. Twilight lingers long here 
in the south, when it's a joy 
to work in the coolness. After 
a while Sam turns the sprinkler 
on to browning lawns; and 
we relax and chat, while the 
birds dart in and out of the 
water. And so ends another 
gardening day. 


WIN A PRIZE! 


Complete this crossword puzzle, cut it out ami post it to 
CROSSWORD, P.O. Box 957, Dunedin. The first five 
correct solutions opened will receive a prize of £1 Is 
each. Results and solution will be published in next 
month’s issue. 
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CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE 


TO REMIND YOU , -. 

VEGETABLES: t 

Plant out tomatoes, pumpkins, marrows, cucumbers, 
melons, etc* 

Sow sweet corn, French and runner beans. 

Sow main crop beetroot. 

In cooler districts make final planting of potatoes by 
last week. 

Continue sowing all vegetables for succession. 

In southern areas sow swedes. 

Celery may be planted by end of month. 

Cease cutting asparagus by end of month. 

FLOWERS: J f , . 

Sow annuals such as nigclla, godclia, clarkia, bnirley 
poppies where they are to flower. 

Divide Michaelmas daisies and other late flowering 
perennials and water well in. 

Make last planting of gladiolus. 

Make last planting of dahlias. 

Sow sweet peas for late flowering. 

Sow for spring wallflowers, Brompton stocks, Canterbury 
bells, Siberian wallflowers, sweet William, pansies. 
Sow perennials—lupins, geums, hollyhocks, pinks* aqui- 
legias, pyrethrums, etc. 

Keep deadheads picked off all flowers* 

Sow in poor soil nasturtiums, eschseholtzias. 

Keep roses watered; also chrysanthemums. 

Mulch lilies, azaleas, rhododendrons, daphne, camellias. 


NOVEMBER CLUES 


ACROSS: 


1 Trunk 

4 Member of 
Cambridge 
University 

8 Numeral 
10 Pert, to Ireland 
12 Artist's stand 
] 4 Conflict 


22 Make hot 
28 Hires 
26 Embrace 

28 Tended 

29 Fall 

31 Quick 

32 Upright 


17 Chime 


19 Spoken 

20 Dress 


DOWN; 

1 Garment 

2 Pert, to Rome 

3 Metal-bearing 
rack 

5 Diameter on 
which globe 
revolves 

6 Worker 

7 Lo! 

9 Recommences 
11 Revoke 
13 Try 


15 Musical 
instrument 

16 Gossip 

18 Eagle's nest 

20 Restrains 

21 Holy 

24 Card-game 

25 Exhausted 

27 Carpenter's 
tool 

30 Employ 


OCTOBER SOLUTION 

ACROSS, 1 Broil. 4 Ceased, 8 Enwrap, 10 Baron, 12 Sedate, 14 Mundane, 
17 Tape, T9 Dreamer, 20 Samovar, 22 Claw, 23 Nightly, 27 Snatch, 29 Those, 
30 Keeper, 31 Hosing* 32 Torts, 

DOWN: 1 &ream, 2 Qlwyn, 3 Lhasa* 5 Elba, 6 Stream* 7 Danger, 9 Pendant* 
11 Attach, 13 Derrick, 15 Ural, 16 Drowns, 19 Peal* 20 Scotch* 21 Masons, 
24 Ghent, 25 Tapir, 26 Yards, 28 Aeon. 

October Winners will be published in December 
SEPTEMBER WINNERS 

Congratulations to our SEPTEMBER winners. Prize money has been forwarded 
to the successful entrants: Mrs A, Pellow, 21 Elizabeth Street, Mt Eden, Auck¬ 
land; Mrs H, Barnett, 288 Barbadaes Street, Christchurch; Mrs E. Duggle* \ 
Daly Street, Port Chalmers; Mrs Joy Wagharn* 28 Sodden Street, Fellding; 
Mrs R. Cliff, 18 Keats Avenue, Napier, 
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A HEALTHY PAIR 

Cont from page 43 

Change to No 5 needles and 
work in stsl. hut Inc 1 st at 
each end of the 5th row and 
every foil 6th row until there 
are 

36 38 42 46 48 sts 

Work 3 rows straight, then inc 
1 st at each end of next row 
and every foil 4th row until 
there are 

44 48 52 56 60 sis 

Work 

3 3 5 5 7 

rows straight, ending with a p 
row. 

Shape Topi Cast off 

3 3 3 4 4 sts 

at beg of next 2 rows, then dec 
t si at each end of next row 
and every foil alt row until 

14 14 16 16 20 sts 

rem. Work 1 row, then dec 1 
st at each end of next row and 
every foil 4th row until 

8 8 10 10 12 sis 

rem. Work 3 rows straight. 
Cast off. 

TO MAKE lip; Press work 
lightly on wrong side with a 
warm iron over a damp cloth, 
avoiding libbing. Join shaped 
edges of sleeve tops to corre¬ 
sponding edges of back and 
front, sewing the last 

4 4 5 5 6 

straight row ends of back to 
part of the cast oil group at 
top of sleeves and leaving re¬ 
mainder of this group free to 
complete neckline. Join side 
and sleeve seams. 

NECK BAND: With rsf, 
join wool to top of left sleeve 
and using a No 7 double 
pointed needle, pick up and k 

5 5 6 6 7 sis 

along remainder of the cast off 
group, 

31 33 34 36 37 sis 

down left side of neck and 1 st 
from point of V at centre front. 
Using 2nd double pointed nee¬ 
dle, pick up and k 

31 33 34 36 37 sts 

up right side of neck, and 

5 5 6 6 7 sts 

across remainder of right 
sleeve. With 3rd double pointed 
needles, pick up and k 

15 15 17 19 19 sis 

across back reck. 

1st round: 1st needle: K 1, 

(p 1, k 1) to last 4 sts, p 3 tog, 
k I, 

2nd needle: P 3 tog, k 1, 
(p 1, k 1} to end. 

3rd needle: P 1, (k 1, p 1) 

to end, 

2nd round: 1st needle: Rib 

to last 3 sis, p 2 tog, k 1. 

2nd needle: P 2 tog, rib to 
end, 

3rd needle: Rib to end. 

Rep 2nd round 3 times more. 
Cast off loosely ribwisc. 
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CREW NECK 

MATERIALS, etc. as for V 
Neck Pullover, 

THE BACK: Work as given 

for V Neck pullover from * to 
* 

Shape Armholes: Cast off 
3 3 3 4 4 sts 

at beg of next 2 rows, then dec 
I st at each end of next row 
and the foil 

3 4 4 4 5 

alt rows. Work 3 rows straight, 
then dec 1 st at each end of 
next row and every foil 4th row 
until 

32 34 38 40 40 sis 

rem. Now dec 1 st at each end 
of every right side row until 
26 26 28 28 30 sts 

rem, then dec 1 st at each end 
of the next row. Cast off 3 sts 
at beg of next 2 rows, then 
work 

3 3 4 4 5 

rows straight on rem 

18 18 20 20 22 sfs 

Break off wool and leave these 
sts on a stitch holder. 

THE FRONT: Work as 
given for back of V Neck Pull¬ 
over from * to *, 

Shape Armholes: Cast off 
3 3 3 4 4 sis 

at beg of next 2 rows, then dec 
1 st at each end of next row 
and the foil 

3 4 4 4 5 

alt rows. Work 3 rows straight, 
then dec 1 st each end of next 
row and every foil 4lh row 
until 

32 34 38 4 0 40 sis 

rem. Now dec 1 st at each end 
of every right side row until 
30 30 32 32 34 sts 

rem. Work 1 row straight, then 
divide sts for neck. 

Next row; K 2 tog, k 
9 9 9 9 10 sts 

turn. 

Leaving rem sts on a spare 
needle, cont only on first set, 
** Cast off 

3 3 3 3 4 sis 

sts at beg of next row, then dec 


1 st at each end of the foil 2 
rows. Cast off rem 3 sts. ** 

Return to sts on spare needle 
and with rsf, si the next 

8 8 10 10 10 sis 

on to a stitch holder, join wool 
to next st and k to last 2 sts, 
k 2 log. 

Work I row straight, then 
work as first side from * * to 

SLEEVES: (Both alike). As 
for sleeves of V Neck pullover. 

TO MAKE UP: Press work 
lightly on wrong side with a 
warm iron over a damp doth, 
avoiding ribbing. Join shaped 
edges of sleeve tops to corre¬ 
sponding edges of back and 
front, sewing the last 
3 3 4 4 5 

straight row ends of back to 
part of ihe cast off group at 
top of sleeve and leaving re¬ 
mainder of this group free to 
complete neckline. Join side 
and sleeve seams. 

NECK BAND: With rsf, 
join wool to top of left sleeve 
and using a No 7 double 
pointed needle, pick up and k 

5 5 6 6 7 sts 

along remainder of cast off 
group, 

6 6 6 7 7 sts 

along shaped edge of neck, then 
work over sts at centre front 
thus: K 

1 1 2 2 2 sis 

inc in next st, k 4, inc in next 
st, k 

112 2 2 

With 2nd double pointed nee¬ 
dle, pick up and k 

6 6 6 7 7 sis 

along shaped edge of neck and 
5 5 6 6 7 

along rem edge at top of sleeve. 
With 3rd needle, work over sts 
at back neck: K 

1 1 2 2 3 sts 

(inc in next st, k 4) 3 times, inc 
in next st, k 

1 1 2 2 3 sis 

Work 6 rounds in k l, p I rib. 
Cast off loosely rib wise, 

END 


MAN’S PULLOVER 

Cant from page 42 

and work in k Up 1 rib for 
t inch. Cast off in rib, 

LONG SLEEVED 
PULLOVER 

Work front and back as for 
Sleeveless Pullover, but shape 
armholes at 16} ins and shoul¬ 
ders and neck 1 inch more than 
given for Sleeveless Pullover. 

SLEEVES: Using No 12 
needles, cast on 56 (60) (64) sts 
and work 3 ins in k 1, p 1 rib. 

Next row: Rib 3 (5) (7), * 
inc in next st, rib 4; rep from 
* to last 3 (5) (7) sts, inc in 
next st, rib 2 (4) (6), 67 (71) 
(75) sts. 

Change to No 11 needles 
and cont in patt: — 

1st row: K 20 (22) (24), p 2, 
k 4, p 2, k 11. p 2, k 4, p 2, 
k 20 (22) (24), 

2nd row: P 20 (22) (24), k 2, 
p 4, k 2, p 11, k 2, p 4. k 2, 
p 20 (22) (24), 

3rd and 4th rows; As 1st and 
2nd rows. 

5th row: K 20 (22) (24), p 2, 
c4b, p 2, k 1 U p 2, c4f, p 2, 
k 20 (22) (24). 

6th row: As 2nd row. 

These 6 rows form the patt. 
Cont in patt, inc 1 st each end 
of next row and every foil 7th 
(6th) (6th) row until there are 
105 (113) (121) sts. Cont 

straight until sleeve measures 
19 (19}} (20) ins, or required 
length, 

Shape Top: Dec 1 st at beg 
of next 8 rows, then dec 1 st at 
beg and end of next 30 rows. 
Cast off 3 sts at beg of next 4 
rows, then cast off 4 sts at beg 
of next 2 rows. Cast off rem 
sts. 

Neck Border; As for Sleeve¬ 
less Pullover. 

TO MAKE UP: Press work 
on wrong side with a warm 
Iron over a damp cloth. Join 
side and sleeve seams. Turn 
neck band in half to wrong side 
and stitch down. For Long 
Sleeved Pullover, join sleeve 
seams, then sew in sleeves. 
Press scams. 

END 
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TOPICS FOR TEENS 


HAVE YOU 

PASSED YOUR FINALS? 


Arc you a stick chick or a wild child? Some girls are already 
in the groove in their cradle; others still do unde ring at twenty \ 
Your answers to our quiz will tell how YOU rate. 

Ou a first date, you find you don't dig the guy. Would you: 

(a) Hope it'll be better next time? 

(b) Decide he wasn't worth bothering about? 

(c) Write the whole thing olT as experience? 

Your boy friend likes spending time with pals. Would you; 

(a) Ask him to take you along, too? 

(b) Try to make him stop seeing them? 

(c) Feel he's not really ready to go steady? 

A girl friend is ill in bed. Would you; 

(a) Wait till she's well before seeing her again? 

(b) Drop in to see her if you happen lo be passing? 

(c) Make a point of visiting her with presents? 

Your hoy friend has never introduced you to his folks. Would 
you: 

(a) Feel this is a deliberate slight on you? 

(b) Feel it doesn't matter? 

(c) Feel you shouldn’t start taking him seriously? 

Asked out on a blind date, do you find the idea: 

(a) Scaring? 

(b) Exciting? 

(c) Feel it’s a gamble—with more chance of losing? 

Your girl friend already has a steady. You haven't. Would you: 

(a) Wish, secretly, that she would break with him? 

(b) Accept the situation—but feel secretly resentful? 

(c) Hope things will work out for her? 

Your parents want you to bank money for your future. Do you; 

(a) Think the idea is pointless and fuddy-duddy? 

(b> Agree it's a good idea—but a nuisance? 

(c) Completely sec your parents' viewpoint? 

Which would you prefer as your “steady”: 

(a) Someone who constantly pays you compliments? 

(b) Someone who is always fun to be with? 

(c) Someone with whom you could share your innermost 
thoughts? 


How did you make out ? 


Now check your score. Take 
one point for each "a”, two for 
each “b'\ three for each V\ 
Eight to fourteen poins: You 
lack self-confidence. When you 
have been around a tittle 
longer, you will he less shy with 
people. 


Fifteen to nineteen; You're 
eager Tor life and want the best. 
But you'll make out better 
when you learn to understand 
other people's viewpoints. 
Twenty to twenty-four: You're 
a wised-up, grown-up gal, all 
set for a happy future. 


PATSY LEARNS HOW TO 

Pluck her eyebrows 

Eyebrows should 
make a neat frame for 
your eyes, so this month 
('harm Club shows 
Patsy how to keep hers 
trim. 

First, to make plucking 
painless, rub a menthol 
stick over the skin. 

(You can buy this at 
any chemist.) 

Hold skin taut between 
your fingers as shown, 
then, with a pair of 
e lean t wee zers, p 1 11 ck 
out all odd hairs that 
spoil the natural line of 
your brows. Pluck 
always in the direction 
the hairs are growing, 
working from under¬ 
neath, never above the 
brow, and don't attempt 
to alter the original 
shape. 

Don't forget to remove 
the untidy fuzz that 
often grows between 
the brows, o ve r ! he 
bridge of the nose, Else 
quick little plucking 
movements for this. 


^ Always pluck your 
brows in a good 
light. 

^ A magnifying mirror 
will make the job 
easier. 

^ Straight, chisel-edged 
tweezers grip better 
than those with 
pointed tips. 
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Especially for our Younger Readers 

KAREN’S CORNER 

Dear Youngsters t 

Here we are again for some more knitting and cooking. Did you try 
last month's recipes , . . there hasn't been time for letters because this 
issue is being started printing before the last one goes out. 

About manners , . . there isn't space for muck , only this: Good 
manners and what is sometimes called 'good breeding’ are really mostly 
unselfishness; not doing what we want to do, but doing what is going to 
make other people at home and outside our home happier. . 

Do you think each day what you can do to make other > 

people happy, or do you just think about yourself? /\c 


COOKING 

CREAMING BLITTER AND SUGAR 

The first step in many biscuit and 
cake recipes is ‘cream butter and sugar’. 
Unless this is done properly, you have 
not much chance of success with the 
recipe. The butter should be soft (not 
oily) and the sugar warmed if possible. 
They are then beaten together, cither 
with an electric beater or with a wooden 
spoon in a bowl. Professional pastry¬ 
cooks often do this with their hare 
hands actually in the mixture—the 
warmth from their hands helping to 
keep the butter soft while the creaming 
is done. 

ALMOND MACAROONS 
9 OKs flour 

5 ozs sugar 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 teaspoon almond essence 
1 egg 

Pinch of salt 

6 ozs butter 

Blanched almond halves for top* 

(Makes 40 biscuits) 

1 Cream butter and sugar (see above) 
and almond essence and 

2 Add egg and beat well. 

3 Sift in all dry ingredients. 

4 Mix well. 

5 Roll teaspoonful in your floured 
hands. 

6 Press on lightly buttered oven tray. 

7 Sprinkle a little sugar on top and 
put half a blanched almond in centre. 

8 Bake 15 minutes (or until cooked) 
in moderate (350 deg F) oven, 

COCONUT BISCUITS 
4 ozs butter 
£ cup sugar 
Pinch of salt 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 cup coconut 
I cup flour 
1 egg* 

Follow the same method as that used 
for Almond Macaroons. In fact, these 
two might be called “basic biscuit 



recipes”. 

How do you tell when biscuits are 
really cooked? Press lightly with a 
finger. If the mark of the finger comes 
back almost at once, the biscuits are 
‘done'. If it stays down, they need more 
cooking. 

KNITTING 
DECREASING 
(Knitting 2 stitches together) 

Most garments require shaping in 
some way or another and knitting (or 
purling) two stitches together is one of 
the easiest ways of doing this. (See 
Picture No 10). 

1 Insert right hand needle through the 
first two stitches on the left hand 
needle. 

2 With the first finger of the right 
hand, pass the w f ool between the 
points of the two needles just as in 
ordinary knitting. 

3 Draw the wool through both stitches 
at the same time, 

4 Allow the stitch to slip off, thus re¬ 
ducing the number of stitches by 
one. 

DECREASING 
(Pass Slipped Stilch Over) 

Of the many methods of decreasing, 
the pass slipped stitch over way is often 
used. In knitting patterns this is usually 
shortened to psso, (See Picture 11), 

1 Slip a stitch off the left hand needle 
on to the right hand needle without 
knitting it, 

2 Knit the next stitch in the usual way. 

3 With the point of the left hand nee¬ 
dle lift the slipped stitch over the 
last knitted stitch. (See Picture II). 

INCREASING 

One way of increasing the number of 
stitches in a garment is shown in 
Picture 12. With the right hand needle, 
pick up the loop between the stitches 
and, bringing the wool round the point 
of the needle, knit in the usual way to 
make an extra stitch. By twisting the 
loop as it is picked up, you can avoid 
the hole which will otherwise appear 
with this method, 

RIBBING 

When the same number of purl or 
plain stitches are knitted alternately, a 
series of ridges can be made running 
up and down the garment. The com¬ 
bination of different numbers of purl or 
plain stitches produces different rib pat¬ 
terns. A rib of one purl, one plain is 
usually used round the cuffs and the 
bottom of cardigans, jerseys and the 
like. This is usually done on smaller 
size needles and helps the garment to 
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have a better fit. (See Picture 13). 

1 Knit a stitch as shown in Pictures 
4 and 5 last month. 

2 Pass the wool forward between the 
needles. 

3 Purl a stitch as shown in Pictures No 
7 and 8 last month. 

4 Pass the wool back between the nee¬ 
dles to the knit position again. 

These four steps are repeated across 
the row. If you had an even number of 
stitches, your row finishes with a pur! 
stitch and the next starts with a knit. 
If the number is odd, you will finish 
with a knit stitch and the next row 
would start with a purl stitch. 
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looks 
so, 
good 
you 11 
want to 

FEEL 
this . 
famous fabric 


made from 
pure 
wool and 
long staple 
cotton 



Nothing is as friendly as the soft, warm touch of viyella and clydella. 
Two fabrics with the affectionate feel of pure merino wool and long 


staple cotton. Warm in winter and cool in summer, clydella and 
viyella are for babies, toddlers and scampering youngsters. You’ll 


find these enchanting fabrics 
in gay pastels, perky checks 


CLYDELLA ...VIYELLA 

R EOD* ft EG D. 


and creams for Sunday-best. They also thrive in the wash and wear for 
years. For all these reasons clydella and viyella are so much admired 
by fond mothers everywhere. 


if you sew-at-home look for the latest range 
of imported VIYELLA patterns and colours 
— in the loveliest fashion shades of the 
season. The perfect fabric for dresses, 
blouses and dressing gowns. 
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so soft 

yet it wears well 
such attractive colours 
yet so easy to wash 




Knitteds made with 
Fontana Wool keep their 
softness, keep their 
colour through years of 
wear and washing. For 
knitters everywhere it’s 
another Fontana year. 
Use Fontana Wool and 
knitting books. Garment 
illustrated is knitted with 
Fontana 4-ply . . . 
Knitting book C.107. 



fofl tan** 


Made in New Zealand 
and distributed by 
Paragon Alliance Ltd., 
Timaru, 






